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This delightful study “The Family Group” by Frans Hals is one of the many interesting art treasures on 


view at the 20th Anniversary Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum of Art making up the official art 


exhibit of the Great Lakes Exposition. 
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An Up-to-date High School Course in Clothing 
Suggested Units for Short Period Classes that Meet Present Day Needs 


S the clothing which is taught on the 

secondary level as yet all that its title 
implies? With the change of emphasis 
from more 
inclusive field, “sewing” became “clothing” 
in name. Has the course become “cloth- 
ing” in content as well; does it deal with 
the whole relation of the subject to life? 

These questions present themselves to 
the Home instructor in one 
form or another; in an attempt to answer 
to the best of her ability, she teaches a 
course that is as rich as her experience 
and vision permit. Broader objectives, 
more subject matter, better presentation 
methods, and different instructor interests 
will aid toward the goal. 

Insofar as the field of subject matter 
will permit, a course in clothing should 
aid a student to develop herself into an 
individual who is acceptable. 
Mental, emotional, and physical compe- 
tency should increase during and after 
the course. The instructor in forming ob- 
jectives and teaching plans will constantly 
look forward to the part her course can 
play in the success of each student in her 
family, on her first job, in her contact 
with others, and, especially, in marriage. 

Toward this end, the subject must at- 
tempt to develop a woman in whose life 
clothing are given their 
proper valuation. This woman will be an 
intelligent buyer; she will be well- 
groomed and attractive; and she will be 
poised and happy, for she will have a 
psychological balance that will put her 
mentally at ease. Her rapidly developing 
skill of manipulation will be used to ad- 
vantage on garments and household fur- 
nishings that will be appropriate, becom- 
ing, beautiful, and wisely selected from a 


garment construction to a 


Economics 


socially 


and 


clothes 


financial viewpoint. 
In order to hold interest, to correctly 
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evaluate emphasis for future use, and to 
choose wisely for the greatest benefit, 
the clothing instructor must watch the in- 
dices that serve as guides along the way. 
Some that are pertinent are: student in- 
terest; varying social needs and chang- 
ing different habits of 
family life; the continuance and influence 
in years ahead of woman's place in busi- 
ness; rapid development of woman's in- 
politics, 


social systems; 


’ 


terest in family relationships, 
child care and training; mechanization of 
the home; and possibilities of clothing in 
psychological therapeutics. 

The instructor's major problems are ad- 
ministrative and technical details. These 
include: length of the period; age and 
grade level of students; means of caring 
for individual differences; selling Boards 
of Education, principals, and communities 
on her viewpoint of Home Economics in 
general, clothing in particular; selection 
of teaching techniques to be employed to 
secure pupil activity; decision regarding 
the advisability of handling laboratory and 
straight subject matter as separate or cor- 
related units as determined by time ar- 
rangement and pupil interests; formation 
of policies regarding laboratory routine 
and management;, selection of equipmem, 
text, and bulletin material; and collection 
of illustrative materials and arrangement 
of bulletin boards and displays. 

In the paragraphs, a 
school clothing course planned to meet the 
needs of present day beginning clothing 
It was formulated 


following high 


students, is described. 
after the author had taught clothing for 
a few years using a constantly revised 
course worked out under the direction of 


a superior critic supervisor in connection 
with the practice teaching of clothing in a 
large state 
months and the teaching year of 1933-34 


university. Three summer 


were spent in studying all published 
Clothing texts and leading state and city 
courses toward the 
better 


course; in addition numerous psychology, 


high school Clothing 
end of formulating a Clothing 
sociology, and economics books were read 
for their possible relation to the subject. 
The findings were incorporated -in that 
year’s teaching on a 43 minute period, ten 
period a week basis. 

The 1934 
further revising the material and adapting 
The 
course was taught in 1934-35 on a 43 min 
basis (9 


summer of was spent in 


it to a shorter teaching time set-up. 


ute period, 7 period a week 
months or 180 day school term), and the 
timing below is according to that, though 
13-10 and 
60-5 arrangements as well as the 43-7 


Student 


it will serve as a guide for the 
cooperation in planning the 
course is invaluable; the needs as ex- 
pressed under teacher guidance will amaze 
the group with the possibilities of the 
course which they are helping to make 
The unit headings of this course planned 


hy students and teacher are as follows: 


1. Fashion-—Whyfors and Wherefroms ( to 


1 wk). 

2. Sewing Equipment and Fundamental 
Processes and Procedures (1 to 2 wks.) 

3. Planning the Wardrobe and Starting the 
Clothing Expense Account (2 wks.) 

4. Foundation for the Dress, and Sleeping 
Apparel ('% to 1 wk.) 

5. The Making of a Simple Cotton Garment 
(3 wks.) 

6. At One's Best in One’s Clothes, dealing 
with Grooming, Movement, Health, and 
Personality (2 wks.). 

7. Care and Repaiar of Clothes (3 wks.) 

8. Coats and Furs (1 pk.). 

9. Home Accessories and Simple Solutions 
of the Christmas Gift Problem (1 wk.) 


10. Appropriateness, Becomingness, and Beauty 


of Dress, dealing with design, color, and 
occasion (4 wks.) 
11. Dresses and Dress Construction, or a Make 


Over Problem (4 wks.) 
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12. Recognition, Judging, and Appreciation of 
Textiles (3 wks.). 

13. Making a Dress for Church, Street, and 
Informal . Parties, or a Make-over Problem 
(3 wks.). 

14. Hats and Hairdress (1 wk.). 

15. Clothing for the Child (1 wk.). 

16.Clothing for Men and Boys (%4 wk.). 

17. Household Furnishings (3 wks.). 

18. The Clothing Budget (1 wk). 


The subject of consumer buying prob- 
lems in clothing is included but not as a 
separate unit, though it may well be 
treated as such. Special emphasis is placed 
on it in units 1, 3, 12, and 17, and it is a 
small part of units 6 and 7. Alteration 
and remodelling of clothing is a part of 
units 7, 11, and 13, is reviewed briefly in 
unit 18, and may be put to good use in 
the making of the home project which is 
required. 

Including the home project, a total of 
six articles of clothing are made. These 
are made in units 2, 5, 9, 11, and 13, and 
the home project is made during the sec- 
ond semester. Home practice of such 
things as grooming and the care and re- 
pair of clothes and household furnishings 
is asked in the first semester instead of a 
home project. 

Interest is aroused, and a mild dose of 
economics is pleasantly administered in 
unit 1, which might also be named “The 
Charm of Fashion” or “Clothes Styling.” 
The clever teacher can hold her class 
spell-bound with tales of Paris and New 
York houses, parading manne- 
quins, and the hows and whys of fashion. 
She can, with carefully chosen illustrative 
material, awaken interest in queer gadgets 
used as trimmings, quicken young minds 


fashion 


to a keen appreciation of the possibilities 
of securing ideas for designs from nature, 
hardware stores, and common everyday 
things. She can aid students to pick out 
the follies that should be avoided in fash- 
ions if she shows many carefully chosen 
pictures. 

With 
tributed bits of tracing paper, she can 
open up a whole world of delight even to 
the quite average young woman, making 
that person feel the surge of the designer, 
There is scarcely a student 


one short assignment and dis- 


the creator. 
who does not find joy in tracing off a 
basic figure with the outlines of a dress, 
then filling in details with her own de- 
lightful bit of fancy possibly aided by 
historic costume books, museum postcards, 
and old and new magazines which the 
instructor has brought to the classroom. 

Magazines and newspaper clippings 
come in unsolicited, and a current events 
fashion day follows. First acquaintances 
with some of the fashion magazines are 
made in this unit, and magazines already 
known are seen as a part of the field of 
fashion information, 

The 


Equipment 


subdivisions of unit 2, “Sewing 


Fundamental Processes 


They 


and 
and Procedures,” show its content. 


are: (a) The sewing machine; its use and 


care 
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(b) Sewing equipment 

(c) Fundamental processes and pro- 
cedures, or hand stitches, seams, and bias 
attachment. 


The only successful way of mastering a 
skill is through its repeated use in gar- 
ments; therefore, most teachers prefer to 
teach the processes as they occur in the 
work. Pre-teaching to a group, however, 
facilitates later explanations and lessens 
classroom congestion and_ interruption, 
freeing the teacher to aid slower students 
to a greater extent. This method is es- 
pecially successful if directions that can 
be referred to later are followed under 
the instructor's supervision. 

Seams may be pre-taught easily and 
quickly with slips torn from paper pads 
sewn together, passed out, and marked 
with plaids by students to show the right 
side of the material. As each seam is 
made, it can be labelled with standards 
for perfection and with uses. These with 
the teacher’s step-card, illustrative mate- 
rial, and text directions should be ade- 
quate to guide the student in helping her- 
self to re-create the scams at any time. 
Stitching can be taught with paper stitch- 
ing charts followed by a holder or towel. 

A single piece of soft material will 
serve to teach the running stitch, basting, 
overcasting, un-even slip stitch, and plain 
and garment hemming (unless text direc- 
tions are available or step-cards are very 
clear, it is useless to teach more than one 
of the hemming methods at this time), 
and one end can be used to show one 
method of attaching bias. Needle push- 
ing exercises followed by practice of the 
running stitch until a speed of 60 per 
minute is attained guarantee future use of 
the thimble. 

More complicated processes can be dem- 
onstrated to the class as they are met in 
garments by members of the group. 
These demonstrations should be checked 
against a total list of processes taught, 
and provision should be made for teach- 
ing those not met in the class problems. 

A device of having the class, after 
watching a machine demonstration, in- 
“truct members of their group in 
using the attachment or redemonstrating 
it to the class, reading and following the 


own 


directions in the sewing manuals as they 
work through the various processes, will 
give the average girl enough aid that she 
can follow with a little experimenting. 
Making students “stitch-conscious” by 
requesting that they bring 
their stitching to the instructor for ap- 
proval before doing any stitching on a 
garment, teaching them the length suit- 
able for different fabrics, including stitch 
length in the working plan for each gar- 
ment, having machine adjustment. tests, 
and training lengthen the 
stitch and loosen the tension to form a 
gathering thread where a pattern calls 
for fullness, as in sleeves, forces them to 


“ 


samples of 


students to 





learn to adjust their machine stitches. 
After reading from various sources for 


material for the unit, “Planning the 
Wardrobe and Starting the Clothing Ex- 
pense Account,” classes can set up a mini- 
mum for decency, a comfort, and a luxury 
standard for clothing. Complete ward- 
robes can be set up on the different levels, 
using hundreds of pictures of attractive 
well-designed dresses, undergarments, 
shoes, etc., for different occasions and 
different seasons. Costs can be figured 
on current prices and standard yardage 
requirements, and a comparison can be 
made between the cost of making the gar- 
ments and purchasing them ready-made. 
Actual garments may be brought in for 
such an exercise. 

3asic wardrobe colors, dove-tailing gar- 
ments, the foundation dress with its col- 
lar and cuff variations are discussed as 
means of stretching the wardrobe. 

Inventories, a repair and alteration sheet 
to be crossed off later as the material is 
taught and used in the Care and Repair 
unit, a budget including colors, materials, 
and approximate price, a simple account 
form, and an interest in serving other 
consumers through wise purchasing are 
all a part of this unit; pupil reactions are 
not at all indicative of the oft-expressed, 
“pupils hate budgets.” 

Units 4 and 5 include study of materials 
and all of the details of pre-shrinking, 
altering patterns, etc., and the making and 
scoring of a simple cotton garment. 

The units relating to appearance, 6 and 
7, are included early in the course so that 
sufficient time will be given for practicing 
under the instructor’s observation. Stu- 
dents read, demonstrate, and practice to 
become attractively groomed and graceful 
in movement. Schedules for home prac- 
tice are made, and a short period is set 
aside in class for several succeeding days, 
during which time students practice walk- 
ing, sitting, standing, ascending and 
descending stairs, entering a doorway, ex- 
pressing interest through posture, and 
stooping to pick up an object. A broader 
vision, that of charm in all of its ramifi- 
cations, is a part of this unit; particular 
emphasis is placed on it in relation to 
one’s attitude concerning clothing. The 
unit on Care and Repair includes all of 
the standard problems and in addition, z 
great deal of material on purchasing 
wisely to avoid care and repair. 

“Coats and Furs,” unit 8, includes a 
brief drill on kinds of furs, showing 
samples, merely as a matter of education, 
a discussion of some things to watch 
for and guard against in buying furs, a 
demonstration of putting in a lining and 
an interlining in a coat, and a study of 
methods used in securing tailored effects. 

The Christmas project, unit 9, may be 
omitted; if not, it serves as a means of 
teaching a few simple forms of deco- 
ration. 

(Turn to page 326) 
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HEN numbers of women in our 

community began calling the high 
school for names of responsible girls who 
could and would give them part-time as- 
sistance in their homes, our Homemak- 
ing Department immediately became in- 
volved. Mostly the calls were for girls 
who would assist from three-thirty in the 
afternoon until after dinner; for girls 
who would stay afternoons or evenings 
with children; and for those who would 
help with Saturday’s business in the home. 
June brought calls from tea-rooms and 
summer residents for local full-time help. 
Selieving that our girls had much to gain 
aside from remuneration by such _ place- 
ment, we have worked out a kind of 
Placement Bureau for girls in school as 
well as for those who have graduated. 

A survey was made of our high school 
girls to determine the number already 
working part-time and to find those who 
were willing, capable, and available for 
placement. It was interesting to find that 
a few were already earning money in 
homes. Some had told us of their’ ex- 
periences, but others had evidently been 
hesitant about letting it be known that 
they were “maids.” That made us realize 
our chance for changing some traditional 
viewpoints in the matter of household 
employment problems. 

Then a survey was made of the occu- 
pations which our girl graduates and 
those who had left school before gradua- 
tion, had entered during the last four 
years. We checked particularly on those 
who had at some time been enrolled in 
Homemaking Classes. Of course we 
found numbers of them married. Sev- 
eral were employed at chain store food 
counters, others were waitresses, secre- 
taries, clerks, factory workers, telephone 
operators, and “maids.” There were a 
few unemployed graduates who later re- 
fused household employment when it was 
offered, because it was beneath them, they 
said. These girls whose families are in 
actual need were waiting, and probably 
still are, for factory work, when they 
might have been employed, if we had only 
helped rid them of their prejudice. 

Our community is located only an hour 
out from New York City and there are in 
it many extremely interesting people 
whose homes provide far better working 
conditions, wages, and experiences than 
girls can hope for in factories or stores. 
Our problem is, of course, to help girls 
realize the value of household employment 
for themselves while considering also its 
disadvantages, and to remove from the 
occupation the stigma associated with it. 
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Home Assistance via the Homemaking Class 


By 
Marian King Bailey 
Darien High School 


Darien, Connecticut 


Many of the girls who enter the occupa- 
tion either as part or full time workers 
may not choose the occupation as a per- 
manent one, but in the meantime they 
have learned other family patterns, more 
about homemaking, and their participation 
from the employee standpoint may one 
day result in fewer “mistress” problems. 

When a prospective employer calls we 
ask what she will expect of the girl and 
what will be paid her. Then we investi- 
gate as far as we are able. If hours are 
too long, pay inadequate, and working 
conditions undesirable, it is a simple mat- 
ter to tell the would-be-employer that no 
girl, who will fit into her plans, is avail- 
able. It is necessary of course to be on 
the lookout for exploitation, and to keep 
from interfering with openings that 
should be offered to adults for full-time. 

We do not claim to train “maids” and 
incidentally we never use that term. In- 
stead we speak of household employees or 
assistants. We try to put responsible 
employers in touch with capable girls who 
have been found willing and enthusiastic 
in class room response. They are the 
girls who may be most easily trained by 
an employer. We know that our girls 
will learn much in these situations and 
that they are as a consequence far more 
interested in class problems, many of which 
are motivated by realized needs in their 
outside work. And there are those who 
in the hope of being recommended for 
positions have improved their classroom 
manners and attitudes. We have collected 
numerous bulletins and books on the sub- 
ject. Current magazine articles and news- 
paper items regarding it are placed on 
the bulletin board and then mounted in 
scrapbooks. Some class time is given to 
discussion of problems of the employer 
as well as those of the employee. These 
discussions are “pointed” by the fact that 
actual examples lie within the experience 
of the group, those who have worked be- 
ing eager to express themselves as well as 
to listen to ideas brought out by girls of 
the same group in whose homes there are 
household employees. Already they dis- 
play a more intelligent attitude toward the 
matter and along with it a very desirable 
appreciation for the fact that homemaking 
is a business requiring training for its 
best accomplishment. Our records show 
an increasing number of girls willing and 
anxious for housework, with many moth 
ers actively interested. 





We are looking forward to a check-up 
this fall on all home activities, both paid 
and unpaid, performed by members of our 
classes during the summer. Seniors will 
aid in recording what has happened to the 
girl graduates of last June. Some of the 
latter will be invited to talk to classes 
about their work. We realize there is 
much yet to be done. Definite recommen- 
dation forms, our own household employ- 
ment agreements and codes, and suggested 
standards for full and part-time workers 
are needed. Interest manifested by The 
League of Women Vecters we hope to use 
to advantage in consideration of those 
items. 

Information on this subject is abundant. 
The new “Reading List of References on 
Household Employment” a fourteen page 
bulletin published by the Womens Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 
138, is invaluable. The Y.W.C.A., has long 
been interested in the problem and has 
quite recently contributed “Fair and 
Clear in the Home,” a symposium on 
household employment edited by Miss 
Dorothy P. Wells and Miss Carol Biba, 
published by The Woman's Press. Some 
of the current magazine articles are 
“Don’t Spank the Bride” by Mary Ganey 
in the American Magazine for May 1936, 
“Waitress by the Hour” by Bertha Bald- 
win in Good Housekeeping for May 1936, 
“Maid in America” by Selma Robinson in 
Readers Digest of September 1936, and 
numerous items in the Journal of Home 
Economics. Good Housekeeping for April 
1931 contained a short but pertinent article 
on the school girl apprentice, called “Exit 
the Cook” by Ada McCormick. Home 
Economics News in May and June of 
1932 had two interesting articles entitled 
“The Housemaids Boss” and “Education 
for the Housemaids Boss” by Ava L. 
Johnson, which you probably already have 
in your files. I mention these because 
they are easily available and they appealed 
to our students. Nearly every magazine 
is carrying similar articles that seek to 
add dignity to both the profession of the 
homemaker and to that of her assistant 
The problem is world-wide 

Then for vourself, if you have time, 
you should read “Domestic Service” by 
tucy Maynard Salmon which was first 
published in 1897. I read the 1906 revised 
edition and it seemed amazing how little 
advancement there has been since then in 
the occupation and ideas regarding it. This 
hook might have been written yesterday 
It may be that change and improvement 


in these conditions partially depend on us. 
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New Haven Answers the Challenge 





Home 


ITHIN the last few 
Economics in the public schools has 
been constantly challenged. What have 


Does it meet social 


years 


been its objectives? 
needs? Does it justify itself? 

We, in the Sheridan Junior High 
School in New Haven, Connecticut, feel 
that we are answering the challenge. Our 
Home Economics activities have always 
been as comprehensive as the curriculuin 
and equipment would allow and we have 
felt that we were endeavoring to prepare 
adolescent boys and girls for future as 
well as present day home and community 
membership. 

This year we have had in our school a 
Child Development Laboratory in the 
form of a W.P.A. Nursery School. It 
has been so tied up with our Home Eco- 
nomics work that the benefit been 
mutual and widespread. 

The primary objective in establishing 
the nursery was to meet a social and eco- 
To this has been added the 


has 


nomic need. 
great educational objective of training the 
pre-school child in habits of right living. 
When the nursery and Home Economics 
department joined hands another objec- 
was added—that of character build- 


tive 
ing for the junior high school _ girl, 
through the study at first hand of the 


practical problems in child care and train- 
ing. If we look upon each junior high 
school girl as a mother we 


realize the importance of that training. 


potential 


Our set-up is as follows. First, the 
Nursery School itself which consists of 
one large room in the basement, with 


southern exposure and six large windows. 
The room is equipped for 25 children with 
the usual cots, blankets, small tables and 
toy 
hall is 


shelves. 
Around the the 
nursery school kitchen, used only for the 
preparation of nursery school food. A 


chairs, low book cases and 


corner of the 


play space with slide, sandpile and toys is 


reserved for the small chiddren in the 


school yard. 
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The consists of the 
head worker who is a teacher, an 
assistant teacher, a trained nurse 
and a cook. 

During a period of twelve weeks 
of this year we have sent our girls 
who are majoring in Home Econ- 
omics into the nursery for training. 
During the next eight weeks we al- 
lowed volunteers from the Commer- 
cial department to do the same 
thing. They were assigned in groups 
of two for two-week periods, during 
which time they were excused from other 
classes and devoted themselves exclusively 
to the Nursery School. 


personnel 


For the first two days they observed the 
and methods followed by the 
personnel. After that, guided by the head 
teacher, they took part in the care and 
training of the smaller children, assisting 
in the routine including the 
weighing and measuring. They planned 
the menus for one week and then for 
three days took the major responsibility 
for the the nursery 


school food. 


routine 


complete 


preparation of 


This sort of preparation would not be 
possible without whole hearted co-opera- 
tion from both departments and unless the 
cook were a very understanding person. 
Fortunately she is. 

At the end of two weeks training the 
were given a questionnaire to 
They were also encouraged to 


girls 
answer. 
write their full observations in note-book 
form. The results were most satisfactory, 
showing us in some cases that the inspira- 
tion and practical knowledge that the girls 
had absorbed far exceeded our hopes. In 
one or two cases the girls have taken jobs 
as mother’s helpers at a fair wage. 

“And what about mathematics, science, 
English and social studies during this two 
week period?” the practical minded per- 
asks. We feel that nursery school 
training included a little of each. Mathe- 
matics was needed in weighing and again 
in computing food costs, as the allowance 
English was remem- 


son 


is 14 cents per day. 
bered in the writing of their note books, 
while social studies and science played a 
part in most of the routine activities of a 
nursery day. 

Another branch of the Home Econom- 
ics department to derive both pleasure 
and benefit through working with the 
W.P.A. Nursery was the classes in Cloth- 
ing and Family Relations. After the 
nursery had been open but a week prob- 





By 
Agnes 1. Cox 
and 


Cornelia French Smith 


lems in clothing arose. The teacher in 
charge visited the clothing classes and dis- 
cussed the problems which had arisen. 
Many of the children were clothed in 
such a manner that independence in 
hygiene habits and skills could not be 
taught. Then with little ones at the tender 
age of two, accidents are sure to happen 
and extra clothing was needed for changes. 
There was immediate response with an 
interesting discussion of patterns, suitable 
The girls 
decided against a uniform color or mate- 
rials. They felt that the little tots should 
learn to appreciate appropriate colors by 
having a variety and the privilege of 
selecting the garments which they wished 
to put on. Later it was interesting to 
note that the little boys selected the sober 
colors and plain materials while the little 
girls invariably chose the more delicate 
colors in prints and plaids. 


colors, and kinds of materials. 


The information brought forth by the 
students as to types and kinds of suitable 
materials for children’s clothes amazed 
the nursery instructor who admitted they 
better informed than she on_ this 
point. Then there was the question of 
money with which to purchase the neces- 
sary materials as there was no allotment 
in the nursery budget and fifty suits, each 
consisting of two pieces would be re- 
quired! This number would allow two 
suits per child, one in use and one in the 
This problem was met through 


were 


laundry. 
an appeal to all the classes to “weed out” 
mothers’ scrap boxes for ginghams, seer- 
suckers, percales, broadcloths, linens, 
cotton gaberdine, Indian Head, galatea, 
etc. The response was immediate and 
gratifying. Besides the required 
amount of material being contributed a 
large supply of slightly worn clothing was 
brought in and repaired if it was found 


most 


necessary. 

In the meantime the fashion books were 
studied for a suitable pattern which would 
meet the aims of the nursery school—in- 
dependence and correct habits. Butterick 
pattern numbered 3236 was selected. 

It was felt that the youngsters could 
handle this outfit independently as there 
were no buttons to handle! The blouse 
had a kimona type sleeve and a V-shaped 
neck which was easily slipped over the 
head and adjusted into place by little 
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Making Money for Club Activities 


HE problem of making money for club 

activities is one which confronts every 
club member and the club sponsor. The 
junior group of Girl Reserves in one high 
school solved it in a number of ingenious 
ways. The following account of the vari- 
ous activities of the group is published in 
the hope that it may prove of value to 
other clubs. 

One of the aims in planning the club 
activities for the year was to make each 
club member feel her importance as a con- 
tributing member of the organization. The 
work began in October with the opening 
of the club activities of the school year. 
The club was organized with a member- 
ship of thirty-five. It was voted that there 
should be no membership dues and no as- 
sessments during the year. Money for club 
work would be raised by a financial com- 
mittee composed of the six chairmen of 
sub-committees. These chairmen were 
named and each selected her own com- 
mittee. It was done so that every girl in 
the organization worked on at least one 
project. The president of the club and 
the faculty sponsor were ex-officio mem- 
bers of each group. A month was assigned 
to each chairman during which she and 
her committee were to function. 

There were some immediate expenses, 
World Fellowship dues and_ inter-club 
dues, so the first committee planned a bake 
sale to be held early in November. Each 
club member pledged herself to secure one 
Many brought in more than 
The committee secured a show 
some tables in one of the 
Posters were made by the 


donation. 
one thing. 
window and 
local stores. 
girls in the art class so the only expense 
was for materials for posters and for 
paper to wrap up the bakery goods sold. 
The girls had assigned three members to 
from ten in the 
Re- 


each two-hour period 
morning to four in the afternoon. 
ceipts for the day totaled $8.55 and every- 
thing was sold. Of course, the girls on 
duty had some spare time in the course of 
the day, so they employed themselves 
making wool dolls of red and blue wor- 
sted for the next money making project. 

The second group had a busy time with 
the yarn dolls which they made in school 
colors, and sold on order to the pupils in 
the school. They made samples, using red 
yarn for the girl dolls and blue yarn for 
the boy dolls, tying each pair together 
with a strand of red and a strand of blue 
worsted. It was suggested to the pupils 
that they wear the dolls, use them as book 
marks or tie them on their purses. The 
girls on this committee created a demand 
by advertising, showing samples and per- 
mitting the members of their own club to 
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wear dolls. Then they took 392 orders 
and promised delivery on the first day of 
the new term—which meant hard work, 
but the girls enjoyed doing it because they 
made social affairs of the committee meet- 
The profit was about two cents on 
each doll. The high school started the 
fad and many of the grade school pupils 
wanted the dolls in their school colors but 
the juniors could not give any more time 
to making them. The treasurer of the 
club received over eight dollars from this 


ings. 


committee. 

3efore the doll sale was over the third 
committee had met and had made plans 
for a theater party. Through one of the 
local theaters they made arrangements to 
take theater for the picture, 
A Tale of Two Cities, which was selected 
because they were reading the story in 
Again the art classes 
Tickets were printed 


over the 


school at the time. 
helped with posters. 
and each Girl Reserve pledged herself to 
Each kept her contract and most 
This 


almost 


sell five. 
of them sold more than the quota. 
committee was able to turn over 
fifteen dollars to the treasurer. 
Two big projects engaged the attention 
of the group in the spring. The first of 
these was a spring style show. 
ments were made with one of the big de- 
partment stores to furnish clothes for the 


Arrange- 


The girls themselves modeled the 
dress ap- 
A group 


show. 
clothes 
parel, and graduation dresses. 
of high school boys who have their own 


sports, business and 


orchestra, furnished music, asking only a 
small compensation. The spot light was 
managed by boys from the physics depart- 
ment. There were some solos and several 
dancing specialties to complete the pro- 


gram. The affair was held after school, 
and an admission fee of five cents was 
charged. The school groups, the mothers, 
sisters, aunts and cousins have always 
been interested in this particular activity 
which is an annual affair. The group 


made about ten dollars on the show this 
year. 

The last, and by common consent, the 
best project was Rose Day. It is the cus- 
tom in the school for each of the girls and 
cotton 


teachers to wear a 


This year the junior 


the women 
dress on May Day. 
Girl Reserves supplemented the custom. 


They were successful in buying roses 


from a wholesale florist, a relative of one 
of the club officers, at a very good price, 
which they sold for five or seven cents 
each, depending on the kind. In half an 
hour they had sold eight hundred roses, 
all they had, and were quite satisfied with 
their profit of $16.20. 
pupil had from his rose bud amply repaid 


The pleasure each 


By 
Phyllis Hauck 


Norwood High School 
Norwood, Ohio 


the Girl Reserves for the effort of getting 
to school before seven o'clock that morn- 
‘ng to arrange their flowers. 

The last activity was a group affair. 
All the Girl Reserve groups of the com- 
munity joined in giving a circus, in which 
group 
some misunderstanding the 


each had a concession. Through 


same thing 
was assigned to the junior group and to 
another younger group also, and the mis- 
take was not discovered until the day be- 
fore the circus. The juniors, as the older 
group, gave way to the younger girls, but 
it left them with nothing, and no time to 
work out any of their ideas. They decided 
to sell doughnuts which they ordered 
through a home bakery, and sold for two 
They made 


for five cents. 


well as their share of the rent of the hall, 


expenses as 


but were only able to show a profit of 
forty-five cents. 


Tabulating the activities of the year 


shows a satisfying result. The girls not 


only accomplished things, met all their 


obligations and had a good time doing it, 
also succeeded in working to- 


but they 
gether for a common cause and in inter- 


esting others in the work. 


. kx 
Receipts penses Profit 


$8.00 
8.76 


Month Activity 
$8.55 $ .5:! 


November Bake Sale 5 
16.60 7.84 


VU ool Yolls 
Theater 


January 
February 


Party 16.75 1.90 14.85 

March Style Show 1440 3.35 11.05 
May Roses 18.20 32.00 16.20 
May Doughnuts 3.45 3.00 45 
Total $59.31 


Perhaps these ideas may prove of use 


to some who want to make money. It 


is a comfortable feeling to have the 


wherewithal to send a Thanksgiving 
basket to a needy family, to join the Red 
Cross and the Community Chest, to send 
delegates to different conferences, and to 
dress dolls for children in the mountains. 
The greatest satisfaction however, is the 
pleasure and satisfaction the girls gained 
in being able to work together in a com- 


good. 
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“Spirit of Homemaking”’ 





and ‘‘Spring”’ 


l}OREWORD : 

The inspiration for writing this pageant 
came after I had observed a little May 
Day Festival presented by our seventh 
grades in the patio in front of our school. 
rom this, I conceived the idea of some 
department of the school being responsi- 
ble, each year, for presenting a program 
or pageant, which would help to show the 
possibilities and achievements of that de- 
partment, thus offering a more normal 
plan for integrating the various activities 
of the and encouraging student 
participation. (Ed—Miss Schumacher is 
teacher of Homemaking in the high school 
and planned and directed the pageant de- 
scribed here.) 

After the plan was presented to and 
accepted by the faculty and student body 
committee in October, the various depart- 
ments began their year’s work which in- 
Detailed 
The English 
wrote and presented poems 


school 


cluded the pageant. work con- 
tinued throughout the year 
department 
and speeches for approval, and later on 
were responsible for the printed program; 
the Music department wrote words and 
song and 
numbers for orchestra, 


music for the theme selected 


suitable musical 
dances and glee clubs; the Art depart- 
ment made designs for costumes, pro- 
grams and stage sets and worked out col- 
Science de- 
the Me- 


was responsible 


lighting; the General 
partment assisted with the lights ; 


chanic Arts department 
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The Romance of the Textiles 





A Pageant for all Departments of a Junior High School 


for construetion work; the Physical Edu- 
cation department worked out the dances 
and helped to select musical numbers for 
dances; the Home Making department 
was responsible for costumes and assist- 
ing with stage sets; the Commercial de- 
partment took care of finance. 

The extent to which the students par- 
ticipated is evidenced by the fact that in 
the finale there were one hundred four- 
teen characters on the stage. Eighty-eight 
members in the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
and eighty orchestra members were in the 
wings. About twenty traffic members as- 
sisted in handling traffic and seating of 
guests. Many committees assisted with 
properties, lighting and stage sets. About 
three hundred and fifty people, including 
students, faculty and custodians were re- 
sponsible for presenting the pageant. Our 
principal, Mr. Roy B. Thompson, sug- 
gested the title: 7he Romance of the Tex- 
tiles. 

The pageant was presented in the early 
evening, and the beautiful medieval arched 
entrance to our school, with huge red 
for the stage, flanked on 
either side by shrubs and lawn patios, 
formed the stage setting. Mauve silvered 
curtains were hung behind the arched en- 
trance and huge wire screens covered 
with greens and arranged on either side 
of the entrance completed the set. Col- 
ored lights played an important part in 
enhancing the artistic beauty of the whole 
performance. The orchestra and glee 
clubs were heard from behind the shrub- 
bery on the lawn patio at the right of 
the red brick stage. (Ed—The pageant 


brick terrace 


can be presented indoors very effectively 


with appropriate stage backgrounds. De- 
tailed directions for presenting the pageant 
are available on request.) 


PART I 

1. Overture, by the high school orchestra. 

2. Fanfare, by trumpeters stationed at 
either side of entrance, dressed in royal 
blue and white. 

3. Entrance of Spring with her four at- 
tendants dressed in green and yellow. 
They dance to (music) “The Rustle of 
Spring.” At the conclusion of the 
dance Spring’s attendants call forth the 
twelve Color Sprites (very small girls) 
who run onto the stage and flank it in 
a V shape. (Ballet costumes made in 
the twelve colors of the spectrum.) 

4. Fanfare. 


By 
Cora A. Schumacher 


Herbert Hoover Junior High School 
San Jose, California 


5. Enter May Queen and attendants to 
(music) “Processional March.” A very 
small flower girl, dressed in long dress 
of pink, enters first, scattering rose 
petals. She is followed by the Queen’s 
Trumpeter (a tall thin boy dressed in 
light blue). The Queen’s six ladies in 
waiting (very tall girls dressed, two in 
orange, two in violet and two in cerise) 
enter next and take their places on the 
Queen’s throne at the right of the 
stage. The Queen enters (dressed in 
cream satin with train lined with rose), 
circles the stage with two very small 
boys (dressed in deep rose) carrying 
her long, sweeping train, and takes her 
place on the throne with her court 
posed about her. 

6. Crowning of the May Queen by Spring. 
As the orchestra plays a few measures 
of “The Rustle of Spring”—Spring 
dances and then places a silver crown 
upon the Queen’s head. Spring and 
her four attendants pose at the left of 
the stage around the huge chair placed 
for the Spirit of Home Making. 

. May Pole Dance (music) “Around the 
May Pole,” by the twelve Color Sprites. 
(Tarleton streamers of orange and yel- 
low were used for May pole ribbons.) 
At the conclusion of the dance the 
Color Sprites group themselves around 
the low platform and chair arranged 
for The Spirit of Home Making. 


PART. it 

Speech by May Queen: “We extend 
our thanks to you, fair Spring, for your 
most gracious reception and pleasing 
entertainment. And now we wish to 
choose the robes for our Court. Go, 
therefore, in quest of suitable material 
that we may view what nature has to 
offer for our approval and _ selection.” 
2. Spring and attendants dance invitation 
to The Spirit of Home Making (music: 
“The Rustle of Spring.’’) 

Enter Spirit of Home Making (tall 
beautiful girl dressed in white Grecian 
robe made of cheese cloth and trimmed 
in bands of silver). She steps onto 
small platform with the spot light upon 
her, bows in salutation to the Queen, 


“NI 


— 


Ww 


and says: 
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“Welcome, oh lovely Queen, and wel- 
come to your court.” Faces front and 
gives following “Speech of Welcome,” 
written by Phyllis Surling, a ninth 
grade student. 

We welcome everyone tonight 

Our program here to view 

We’ve chosen as our subject 

One to interest all of you. 


I’m the spirit of home-making 
And I delight to see 

The interest that the girls, today, 
Are taking now in me. 


Our girls are taught in schools, today 
To cook good meals and sew, 

And many other useful things 
That they'll be glad to know. 


The difference between a house and 
home 
The girls soon learn to see. 
Their own houses, by their efforts, 
Will surely good homes be. 


They learn which fabrics they should 
wear 
What colors suit them best. 
Tonight the textiles we'll call forth 
Each one to be our guest. 


The fairy queen has come tonight, 
Her purpose is to choose 

The textile that she likes the best 
And for her robes will use. 


The textiles then, will all parade 
For us to see and hear. 
The first one, wool, will now com- 
mand 
Sheep and Shepherds to appear. 


Following main speech of welcome the 
Spirit of Home Making turns toward the 
Trumpeters saying, “Oh, Trumpeters, now 
sound your horns.” 


PART III—TEextites 


A. WooL 


1. Fanfare. 

2. Tableau of “Shepherds Guarding 
Sheep”—Pastoral music. Three tall 
boys dressed as shepherds  stand- 
ing among sheep. All tableaux are 
staged directly in front of mauve 
curtain with the medieval arch as a 
frame for the picture. 

3. Dance of Shepherds and Shep- 
herdness. (Music: ‘Gavotte Danc- 
ing Dolls.”) Twelve tall girls, six 
dressed to represent shepherds and 
six shepherdesses, carrying _ tall 
crooked staffs dance the minuet and 
leave stage at left. 

4. Tableau “The Spinning Wheel.” 
Tall girl dressed in Colonial cos- 
tume spinning at large spinning 
wheel. Girls’ glee club sing “The 
Spinning Wheel” from the Flying 
Dutchman, behind the shubbery off 
stage. If this is too difficult “The 
Spinners” could be used. 

5. Spirit of Home Making—‘Now 
from your view the wool will fade, 
And in its place flax will parade.” 


. FLax 


1. Fanfare. 

2. Tableau-—“The Flax  Gatherers.” 
Three medium tall boys and girls 
dressed in gay peasant costumes 
pose in flax field. 

3. Dance of the Peasants. (Music.) 
Twelve medium sized girls dressed 
in gay peasant costumes, white 
blouses, green bodices, black skirts 
with red, green and yellow bands. 


>. SILK 


1, Fanfare. 

2. Spirit of Home Making—“Next call 
silk, a textile bright, 
Gleaming, glistening fairy light.” 

3. Tableau—“Chinese Temple Garden.” 
(Music: “Chinese Temple Garden,”) 





Rehearsal of May Queen and her attendants 
with ‘Spirit of Homemaking” in foreground 
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. Scarf Dance—(music: 


Rehearsal of May Queen and 
her attendants entering the stage 


Three different sized girls posed in 
beautiful real Chinese silk costumes 
“Chinese 
Temple Garden.) Twelve tall girls 
dressed in silk Persian costumes, 
four in rose, four in apple green, 
and four in orchid with gold jack 
ets and sashes. Each two girls 
danced with a gold or lemon yellow 
silk scarf five yards long 


1). Corron 


1, 


2 


wn 


. Tableau—“The 


Fanfare. 

Spirit of Hlome Making—‘lrom the 
sunny south a guest is here. 
Command King Cotton to appear.’ 
Cotton Pickers.” 
(Music: “Medley of Southern 
Airs.”) Five darkies picking cotton 
in a cotton field. Cotton tied on 
bushes, placed in three rows. Cos 
tumes typical of the south 


4. Dance of the Pickaninnies. (Music: 


“Suwanee River.”) (Twelve boys 
and girls dressed as darkies. Wigs 
made of black wooi sewed on stock 
ing caps.) 

Cake Walk (danced by a boy and 
girl dressed as darkies) (Music: 
“Dark Town Strutters’ Ball.”) 
Tableau—“When the Day Is Over.’ 
\ll colored folk posed about i 


' 
groups with old colored mammy 


rocking pickaninny to sleep. 


. “Home to My Cabin”—Boys’ Glee 


Club 
(Turn to page 324) 
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Pageant Theme Song “‘Life’s Tapestry” 


Shirley F. Willis 
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Who's Who in 





ome Economics 





Frances Livingston Hoag 
Nutritionist, Philadelphia Dairy Council 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Frances L. Hoag is a native of northern Wisconsin, her 
parents having been pioneer settlers in that region, and has an 
interesting and unusual family background going back, in all 
branches, to the early seventeenth century pioneers who came 
from England and Scotland and settled in New York and New 
England. 


As a little girl, Miss Hoag says, she well remembers the 
friendly Chippewa Indians who brought her family blueberries, 
wild rice and maple sugar in birch bark baskets, paddling 
down Rice Lake in black pitched, birch bark canoes and birth- 
day picnics made exciting by the friendly cooperation of “The 
Blueberry’—as the local train on the “short line” of the Soo 
was called. Many Wisconsinites may remember this with 
equal vividness! 


Graduating from Stout Institute, she taught as director of 
Home Economics at Appleton, Wisconsin for several years, 
with sojourns at the University of Chicago and the University 
of Wisconsin. She received a Teacher’s College (Columbia 
University) Fellowship and taught Foods at Horece Mann as 
part of the Fellowship. In 1923 she received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Household Arts from Columbia University. 


Following this event she taught for two years at Carson 
College for Orphan Girls, just outside of Philadelphia, which 


‘an outstandirg and unusual experimental school.” 
The commercial field claimed her attention after this period 


she says is 


of teaching and she was appointed nutritionist for the Phila- 
delphia Dairy Council, which position she still holds. In 1936 
she took a Masters degree in nutrition under Dr. MacLeod. 


Miss Hoag is president of the Philadelphia Home Economics 
Association, having been reappointed for the year 1936-37. 
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Dora S. Lewis 
Federal Agent, Home Economics Education, Pacific Region 


United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Dora S. Lewis received her early education in the public 
elementary and high schools of Seattle, Washington. She 
taught in elementary and secondary schools for five years, 
then married and was a homemaker for a year. Her husband, 
Captain Lee C. Lewis, was killed in action during the World 
War. After securing her B.S. degree from Washington State 
College in 1920, she was made head of the division of House 
hold Science of the State Normal School, Chenay, Washing 
ton, and dean of women for that institution. This position 
occupied her time from 1921 to 1927. 


While at the State Normal School, as chairman of the State 
curriculum committee for -home economics in elementary, 
junior high school and high school, she sponsored continuous 
curriculum study. In 1934, one year’s course in home economics 
was made a requirement of all high school girls on the recom- 
mendation of lay organizations and school administrators (de- 
scribed by Miss Efhe Raitt in June issue of Practica. Home 
Economics). Mrs. Lewis has been an active worker in home- 
making and parent education programs of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and the State Grange. As parent education chairman 
for the Congress of Parents and Teachers, she promoted an 
extensive program for training of lay leaders of study groups, 


prepared study materials and taught leaders’ classes 


In 1927 she was named assistant professor of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Hawaii. On returning to the 
States i nl1929 she was appointed state supervisor of Home 
Economics for Washington, remaining in that position until 


she was appointed to her present one in March, 1935, 
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First Year Problems 


Trials and Pleasures of a First Year’s Experience in a High School Cafeteria 


NE thing which we home 

economists have in common 
is “first years.” Regardless of the 
branch of home economics in 
which we are engaged, we all have 
to pass through the interesting 
time included in our first year on- 
a-job. Last September, just a 
year ago, I began my work as 
high school dietitian and thus en- 
tered upon another one of my 
“first years.” Since most of my 
previous experience had been in 
other dietetic fields, the problems 
which came to my attention were of the 
type which I should judge any dietitian in 
a similar position would meet. 

The school is a large one located in a 
thickly populated section of New York 
City. The cafeteria, which has been estab- 
lished for seven years, caters to an aver- 
age of 4,300 students and 200 teachers 
daily. Each group has its own dining 
room. The five lunch periods are forty 
minutes each. 

The policy upon which the cafeteria 
management would be based was obvious. 
“The maximum in value at a minimum 
selling price” has long been recognized as 
the only principle for proper school lunch 
room jurisdiction. The profit percentage 
was to remain very low with the other 
figures of the budget kept in the generally 
approved relation to each other. 

One of the first problems which had to 
be met was the selection of the products 
offered by the numerous salesmen who 
visited my office during the week previous 
to the opening of school. Nearly every 
one had a most desirable food or piece 
of equipment to sell. I soon realized that 
a definite type of menu as well as specified 
housekeeping plans would have to be pre- 
pared before making any purchases. After 
the field had been curtailed to some ex- 
tent, the process of buying could be car- 
ried on on a simpler scale. Since some 
of the salesmen represented firms with 
whose goods I was not familiar, they 
were required to submit samples at the 
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Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City. 
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Simple ten cent plate lunch 


time when they offered quotations. 

The practice of submitting samples is 
still followed whenever there is doubt as 
to the product or whenever an appreciable 
length of time has elapsed between pur- 
chases. 

Because first impressions are lasting 
ones, I wanted my first meeting with my 
employees to be a pleasant one. Naturally, 
they would have to work for me whether 
or not, but a pleasant relationship is of 
course much more conducive to the proper 
functioning of any food department. 
Since J am considerably younger than the 
average dietitian, I was anxious to over- 
come any prejudice which they might 
form on that account. As soon as possible 
I made obvious the fact that I had been 
trained and experienced in actual food 
preparation, yet I also made plain my 
recognition of the skill and experience of 
my chef, cook, bakers, etc. Throughout 
the year, I found that here, as in other 
food departments, the practice of suggest- 
ing was preferable to demanding. Through 
the use of this method, a happy at- 
mosphere generally prevailed while the 
work was accomplished well. 

Naturally, since in our busy time we 
have thirty-eight employees, there were 
some unpleasant interludes. Although I 
had made the fact clear in the beginning 
that all questions or animosities be!ween 
employees were to be settled in my 


oflice, a few instances occurred 
when this was not done. I 
had the experience which most 
dietitians have of walking to the 
hot unit in time to see the Cuban 
second cook and pot washer in a 
heated discussion. After placat- 
ing them and listening to both 
stories I decided to put the gar- 
rulous pot washer on the out- 
side dish-washing unit and bring 
a non-communicative dish wash- 
er in to fill his position. 

Another fact which I[ found 
necessary to bring to the employees’ at- 
tention was the line of authority. They 
must recognize only my authority, that 
of the faculty adviser and that of my 
assistant who is a most capable person 
and directly supervises their activities. 
Naturally, the authority of the principal 
of the school was not in question. 


Social Activities for Employees 

Until the year of which I am writing, 
the cafeteria employees had never had any 
social intercourse with one another. At 
first, I could not decide whether or not to 
suggest a party. One day, however, I 
quite casually mentioned the possibility of 
a day’s boat trip. The idea was pounced 
upon with the utmost enthusiasm and the 
“annual picnic” became an_ institution. 

Since one “get-together” was not sut- 
ficient, one afternoon, before school 
closed, the teachers’ cafeteria became the 
scene of a lively party. No entertainment 
other than an amateur show and refresh- 
ments was necessary. The salad man’s 
ingenuity was reflected in the conversion 
of a wooden potato masher and pot into 
a gong, atid a strainer tied to a mop into 
a microphone. 


Pupil Welfare 
The most important problem, of course, 
pertained to the pupils—their food, prices, 
service, and general welfare. Ten cent 
lunches were not an inovation on my part 
so I had an idea as to their relative popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, they presented a 
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problem. Whether to start them out on 
a small scale then gradually increase the 
quantity and variety or to feature them 
and then cut down later, if necessary, was 
the question. I decided on the former 
plan and found it to be successful. As 
the year advanced, the number of lunches 
sold increased as did the amount and 
kinds of food on the lunch menus. When 
school closed in June we averaged about 
990 of these 10-cent lunches daily. We 
have sold as many as 1500 in one day. 
Menus of some of the most popular ones 
are given in another column. Since 
few children take time to read the menu 
boards, I found it necessary to have small 
typewritten menus of ten cent lunches all 
along the serving line during the first few 
weeks of the term or whenever a change 
in the general plan of the lunch was made. 

Instead of levying prices according to 
the “a la carte” portions sold, the por- 
tions were figured so that they could sell 
for five cents. This helped the cashiers 
to work more quickly and enabled the 
children to plan their budgets. 

Some of these five-cent foods are: $8 
scoops of all vegetables plus a slice of 
bread and butter; 8 oz. soup with a slice 
of bread and butter; pie or cake; gelatine 
desserts with whipped cream; salads con- 
taining lettuce and filling equal in quantity 
to a $10 scoop plus a garnish. It is in- 
teresting to note that children will eat 
shredded lettuce more readily than the 
whole leaves. 

Incidentally, the 
rapid service was a vital one because of 
the number of students who must neces- 
sarily be served in the limited time. In- 
vestigation has shown that children pre- 
fer to bring lunches from home rather 
than wait on a slow-moving cafeteria line. 
For this reason, counter and steam-table 
women are required to have their units 
well supplied so that they will not have 
to leave the stations at any busy time. 
Service methods are discussed frequently 
and the women are encouraged to present 
for approval any labor or time-saving 
hints which they have evolved. The 
relative location of foods on the counters 
is always maintained. The cafeteria dis- 
ciplinary staff is always helpful in this as 
in many other instances. Children, of 
course, are required to move in lines 
rather than in crowds as the tendency is. 


general problem ot 


Since the children not at all ad- 
venturous in regard to food, the introduc- 
tion of unfamiliar food seems difficult. 
They will not risk a nickel on soup or 
any other food which they are not in the 
habit of eating but will usually buy it if 
they are permitted to taste it and learn 
how appetizing it is. We have made an 
effort, when possible, to permit a_hesi- 
child to 
food which is 


are 


tant taste a small amount of 


the 
souffle 


served tu him in a 


cup. The practice has not been 


abused. Some of the popular foods are: 
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Five cent portions of vegetables and 
soup which are all served with a piece of 
whole wheat bread and butter. 

White and chocolate milk. 

Chopped egg sandwiches. 

Salmon sandwiches. 

Corned beef sandwiches. 

Chow mein sandwiches. 

Apple streusel cake. 

Chocolate layer cake. 

Devilsfood marshmallow cake. 

Pineapple tapioca pudding. 

Snow pudding. 

Lemon chiffon pie. 

All vegetable or fish salads. 

(Note—everything sells for five cents 
excepting milk which is four cents.) 
the 10-cent plate 
lunches served during 1934-35 at the 
Roosevelt High School are given on the 
following page as well as a few of the 
teachers’ lunches. 


Some of popular 


menus for the 35-cent 


Prices have increased considerably this 
Fall and the 
changed to fit new schedules. 

Since the school is located in the im- 
portant business section of the borough, 
there are many desirable restaurants in 


This knowledge 


menus may have to be 


close proximity to it. 
made us very conscious of the fact that 
our teachers’ cafeteria would have to be 
attractive if it were to gain the patronage 
of the majority of the faculty who eat a 
meal during school hours. Flowers are 
used on the tables and special holidays are 
observed as described below. The intro- 
duction of a thirty-five cent luncheon was 
promptly acclaimed more desirable than 
straight “a la carte” menu by most of the 
clientele. The few who care to be served 
in the latter manner are obliged. The 
teachers enjoy the same prerogative as the 
pupils in regard to the tasting of food 
with which they are unfamiliar. 


Special Holidays 


I have always been interested in arrang 
ing interesting table decoration and adapt- 
ing food to represent holiday symbols 
Consequently, when  Hallowe’en ap 
proached, my first thought was to pre- 
pare a gala menu and set up some form of 
decoration. However, on second thought, 
I wondered if doing so would please the 
teachers after all. The students would 
enjoy it in their lunch room but the teach- 
ers might think that they were being 
treated childishly. After considerable de- 
liberation, I decided to try it. The in- 
novation seemed so pleasing that an air 
Thanks- 


was so 


was arranged for 
giving Eve. The enthusiasm 
marked on this occasion, that I planned 


Not 


one person turned on overhead lights to 


of festivity 


to remember every noteworthy day. 


mar the glow of Christmas candles on all 
the tables and each was delighted with his 
or her tiny piece of cellophane-wrapped 
fruit cake which was served from a horn 
of-plenty. The shop department furnished 


a beautiful aluminum arrow for the 


Valentine 
amused by the various April Fools’ Day 


observance. Every one was 
hoaxes and the ominous symbols of bad 
luck featured on Friday, the thirteenth. 
The souvenir candy hatchets in ginger 
bread logs aroused pleasant comment on 
the eve of Washington’s birthday. 
once observing holidays, I found that to 


Since 


stop doing so would really be disappoint- 
ing 
The expense connected with such decora 
tion is negligible; most of the effort is 
on my part and I enjoy doing it. 
Especially since it stimulates such good 


not that I had any desire to do so 


will. 
Social Relationships 
A question which occurred to me before 
the school year commenced regarded the 
social attitude which I should assume to- 
That 
During the first 


ward the members of the faculty. 
matter was soon settled. 
few days our faculty adviser introduced 
me to many of the teachers and I soon 
learned to know others by greeting them 
on my frequent tour of the faculty lunch 
room every session or by dining with dif 
ferent groups from time to time. After 
I had made my attitude of personal as 
well as professional friendliness clear, the 
members of the teaching staff proved most 
cordial and the breach which 
seems to exist between the dietary and 


other departments of a large establishment 


too often 


was crossed. 
A question 
the connection 


also arose in regard to 
between student activity 
and the dietary department. It seemed 
to me that such a spirit of cooperation 
should that student 
would feel free to call upon our depart 


ment for advice or aid in regard to re 


exist organizations 


freshments for social functions. However, 
I did not want to force attention upon us 
Later I learned that the question had 
the minds of the student or 
ganization members. | They 
cooperation but hesitated to ask for it 
After the department had catered to the 
first party and our attitude became clear, 
student 


arisen in 


wanted our 


the advisers and members of 
groups soon felt free to confer with our 
department regarding the possibility for 
aid in their social affairs. The frequent 
invitations, which | accepted, to the social 


functions, whether we were catering o1 
not, helped me to know the students and 
observe their likes or dislikes as readily 
as by watching from behind the cafeteria 
counters. Also, seeing the children when 
they were off guard, as it were, enabled 
me to be more familiar with them from 
a psychological standpoint. When a pre 
liminary hesitancy had been overcome and 
pupils, both boys and girls who were in 
terested in foods as a career, were sent 
to me for advice I found it advantageous 
to have seen them in social relationship to 
their fellows 


Here are some ot our menus 
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MENus For 10 CEN? PLATES 

Clam chowder or cocoa 

Filet of bluefish with 
tomato sauce 





Mashed potatoes 

| Cole slaw 

Bread and butter 
Raw fruit 


Vegetable soup or cocoa 





Chili con carne 
with kidney beans 
Cole slaw Half tomato 


Bread and butter 
Crushed pineapple 


Pea soup or cocoa 


Veal goulash 


Pickled beets 
Bread and butter 
Stewed prunes 


| Mashed potatoes 


Cream of potato soup or cocoa 
Mashed potatoes 
String bean salad 


Roast lamb 


Bread and butter 

Raw fruit 

dae ~ . 

| Can cocoa 
Vegetable plate 


soup or 


with bacon 
Bread and butter 

Raw fruit 
Clam chowder or cocoa 
Salmon wiggle 

Spaghetti 

Cole 
Bread and butter 


slaw 


Canned peat 

Cream of tomato soup or cocoa 
Hamburger pattie 
Mashed potatoes 


Cole slaw 
Bread and butter 
Raw fruit 


Trirty-Five CENT LUNCHES FoR TEACHERS 
Clam chowder or fruit juice 
Choice of: 

Baked filet of 
Spareribs 


bluefish 


Ege plant Italienne 
Large salad 
Vegetable plate 
Bread and butter 
Dessert 
Tea or coffee 


Tomato soup or fruit juice 

Choice of: 

Veal birds 

Baked tile fish 

Large salad 

Vegetable plate 

Bread and butter 

Dessert 


Te a ofr coffee 
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Split pea soup or fruit juice (not orange) 

Choice of : 
Meat loaf with parslied potatoes 
Boiled beef tongue with spinach 
Welsh rarebit with vegetable 
Large salad 
Vegetable plate 

Bread and butter 
Dessert 
Tea or coffee 


Vegetable soup or fruit juice 

Choice of: 

Veal goulash 

Swordfish 

Large salad 

Vegetable plate 

Bread and butter 
Tea or coffee 


Noodle soup or fruit juice 
Choice of: 


veal 


Roast stuffed shoulder o 
Creamed peas on toast with bacon 
Cold plate 

Vegetable plate 

Bread and butter 
Dessert 
Tea or coffee 

(Note—milk or drink or to- 


mato juice is substituted for the soup 


orange 


or cocoa in the warm weather.) 


Conference of Food Service 
Directors 


Food 


school dietitians, man- 


The second annual conference of 
Service Directors 
rooms and industrial cafe- 
October 2-3 at the Hotel 
The pro- 


agers otf tea 
tertas—imeets 
Commodore in New York City. 
gram was outlined in the August issue of 
PracricAL Home Economics. It is an 
excellent one since, in addition to the na- 
includes re- 


tionally known speakers, it 


ports of studies made by a number of 


committees during the year—studies on 
Labor Studies, Budgets, 
Control: 


such subjects as: 
Cost 
Health 


Personnel Standards. 


Mood 


Menu 


Accounting and 


Promotion and Planning ; 

Opportunity will be given to visit many 
of the large New York City high schools, 
and the huge central kitchen in Long 
Island City where meals for 100,200 chil- 
dren are prepared and distributed to vari- 
ous elementary schools—this is the largest 
central kitchen in the world. 

Interesting dinner, breakfast and lunch- 
con meetings have been planned by the 
York 


City is always an exciting place for any 


committee in charge and as New 


kind of a meeting, a good time is assured 
all those attend—and preliminary 
registration large attendance 


who 
assures a 


from many sections of the country. 


The School Cafeteria 


A resume of the history of the school 
lunch movement in the United States and 
of the aims and purposes and operation 
of present day school cafeterias are con- 
tained in The School Cafeteria, by Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, published in September 
by F. S. Crofts and Company. 

Based on the belief that the 
Boards of Education should be responsible 


various 


for the noon feeding of school children 
must eat away from that 
school lunchrooms should be operated on 


who home; 
a self-sustaining basis and under the prin- 
ciples of good business management; that 
the service should be under the manage- 
ment of trained dietitians; and that the 
school cafeteria should be recognized for 
its educational possibilities, The School 
Cafeteria presents up-to-date and very ef- 
ficient material for all those interested in 
the subject—directly and indirectly. 

Each step in the management and or- 
ganization of the school cafeteria is taken 
up and discussed in a practical way. For 
example the chapter headed “The Cafe- 
teria and the Educational Program” dea's 
with health and the school lunch, teaching 
devices possible for the cafeteria, correla- 
tion with classroom teaching and with the 
community health program. 

In discussing the methods that should 
be used food attractive to the 
children, Mrs. Bryan points out that chil- 


to make 


dren buy with their eyes first, but that the 
food selected must live up to its appear- 
ance or the lunch will suffer—a 
truth well known perhaps, but often neg- 
lected that it is foolish to expect 
children to select and eat with relish in- 


room 
also 


ferior foods or those that are indifferently 
cooked and seasoned. 

The book points out the wide variety in 
the type of controi in school cafeterias 
and discusses each. 
problems, the establishment 
the qualifications 
necessary for workers of all grades in the 


Personnel 
of personnel policies, 
cafeteria, organization and management of 
the staff together with job schedules and 
daily schedules; the selection of equipment 
and types of equipment planned according 
to the size of the cafeteria, a good chapter 
on legislation relating to school lunches 
together with excellent lists of references 
for each chapter make the book invaluable 
both for cafeteria managers or directors 
as well as for those training for such 
work, 

The chapter on menus and food selec- 
different 
cost levels and for both elementary and 
high that have 


tion gives suggested menus at 


schools; lists of foods 
proved popular, calories per portion and 
average size of portions. Menus are also 
shown planned for different seasons. 

The last half of the book is given over 
to the question of food purchasing and is 
largely made up of lists of tables of food 


specifications, 
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It actually takes 


ly 1° worth of 
ROYAL 


to make this 
big, velvety 
Butter Cake 












costs of principal ingredients 


of BUTTER CAKE 
10% 


o%*% 


Approximate 
for large loaf 


try flour 











3 eggs --*.° 
214 cups pas 
4 cup butter 
1% cups sugar 
1 teaspoon — oe ¥ 
9/3 ¢ | Re iy : %owder .-- 

ri cenageuns Royal Baking Powder 










































Can you afford to take risks 
with doubtful baking powder when 
reliable Royal costs so little? 


[' you want to win new in- a doubtful brand of baking 

terest from. your pupils, powder, 

give your next lesson on Butter For that 1¢ worth of Royal. 

Cake this interesting variation. ag. you know, is an important 
Figure the approximate costs — factorin making a fine-flavored, 


¢ 
‘ ee : ; ; wf ROYAI 
of the principal ingredients delicately textured cake. It 


ra 
‘ BAKING 


called for in the recipe—the gives better keeping quality, FREE—The new illustrated — 7 
; ° . Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- ¢ POWDER 
eggs, flour, shortening, sugar, too—and leavens perfectly pes, hintson handling =, 
milk. every time. doughs and batters, a Product of Standard 
. r q . rules for finecakemak- 94 Brands Incorporated, 


Then point out what a small ing and other valu- 4” 691 Washington Street, 


. . OY is ike 'r baking able hel for ; , . 
amount of baking powder is ROYAL is not like other baking vachers. Mail. 2’ New York City, Dept. 6010 
at powders. It is made with Cream a oF PI if ) cane 
needed—only 4/2 teaspoons. of Tastes = eaheeel Grud product coupon. if case send free... Royal Cook 
: ms = n “ ‘ Fisk at ‘ Bo k for I; P 
C heck the cost and you find from luscious, ripe grapes. we Seon vant memes 
that the Royal Baking Powder Always insist on Royal for your f Nom 
used comes to only I¢! class demonstrations. And impress Fai . = ba 
Wh he | lieel upon your pupils that, for fine 7’ Address — 
. ven the best — So NtHe, home baking, it pays to use only re : 
it certainly doesn’t pay to risk the best baking powder— Royal! 7 City & State 
¢ 
¢ . 
f School____ = 
4 Copyright, 1996, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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An Outline for Teaching Housing 


The first part of this article was published 
in the September number and gives five 
problems in the outline. The outline is 


continued below. 


PropLEM VI—ContTINUED 


The breakfast corner. 
The outdoor dining room 
E. Making the most of porches. 
F. Attractive entrance and _ hallways. 
G. Living room comforts. 
H. Bathrooms made new. 
Storage space utilization. 
Repairs and how to make them, 


1. Foundation walls (interior 
and exterior). 


2. The heating plant. 

3. The roof—gutters and down- 
spouts, 

. Insulation. 

. Weather stripping. 

The sticking window sash. 

. Care and repair of screens, 
Plumbing and water system. 

a. Where to shut off water. 
To drain pipes. 

To repair a leaky faucet. 
To replace washers. 

To clean traps. 


CNA S 


cao o& 


6 


To protect against freezing. 
9, Minor repairs to the electric 
system, 
a. To cut off current. 
b. To replace a fuse plug. 
c. To splice electric wires. 
d. To replace a plug. 
Damage by termites. 
To locate damage. 
To stop damage. 
K. Use of paint, varnish, and wall 
paper. 
1. Points to consider when a 
paint job is done. 


a. Materials needed. 
b. Mixing paints. 
c. Surfaces. 
2. Removing paint and varnish, 


3. Removing old wall paper. 


10, 


Suggested topics for discussion and 
learning situations. 


1. Inventory your home for improving 
living conditions. 


te 


. Discuss the factors in basement con- 
struction that contribute to the health 
of the family. 

. Draw a floor plan of your own base- 
ment. What suggestions would you 
make for transforming it? Divide up 
the floor space to make it more useful 
and livable. Might include furnace and 
fuel room, laundry room, game, and 
play room, or an extra living room, and 
a lavatory, 


4. Suppose it was your task to fit up one 
of these rooms for a high school boy 
or girl; what suggestions would you 
make? Find out the cost of this im- 
provement. 


Hfow could the coal bin be made dust 


wn 


proof? 

6. Bring in pictures showing reconditioned 
basements. 

7. Plan a laundry room. 

&. Find out the advantage and disadvan- 
tage of different types of heating sys- 
tems, 

9. Bring in an authority on heating sys- 
tems to talk to the class. 

10, Plan storage space for carpentry tools, 
garden tools, canned goods, and other 
household supplies and commodities. 

11. Survey the attic space in your home 


and list the needed changes for con- 
verting it into a play or recreation 
room, a bed room, or study. 
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. Collect pictures of transformed attics 


for ideas. 


. Draw a plan and elevations of your 


attic as you would like to have them. 
Include needed partitions, built in fea- 
tures, doors, and windows. 


. What furniture or other articles would 


you include in a boy’s room; in a 
child’s play room? 


. List and discuss factors to consider im- 


proving working conditions of the 
kitchen. 


. Study the school kitchen—what sug- 


gestions would you make for making 
it more convenient? Consider each 
phase. 


. Visit vacant houses and apartments and 


note size and shape of kitchens, rela- 
tion to rest of house, storage space, built 
in features. Criticise. 


. Draw floor plans of several and make 


recommendations for improving. 

Study. your own home kitchen while 
preparing meals. What = suggestions 
could you make for saving time and 
energy? 

Try to make one or more simple im- 
provements on your kitchen during the 
year. 


. Observe different types of storage and 


cupboard — spaces. Note height and 
depth of shelves. 


. Plan a “brain center” for your kitchen 


(a place for filing and recording bills, 
making menus, order lists, recipes, etc.). 
Find out about inexpensive but service- 
able floor and wall treatments and the 
best methods of caring for them, 


24. Study the space around your kitchen 


sink. Could any better use be made 
of it? 

What could be done to improve the 
appearance of unsightly walls, floors, 
working surfaces? 


. If meals are served in the kitchen, what 


can be done to make the dining corner 
more attractive? 


. Make a list of essential small equip- 


ment for the kitchen after you have 
prepared a series of meals. Find out 
how much it would cost. 

Design a screen to separate the dining 
table from the rest of the kitchen. 


. Demonstrate mending a crack in a 


kitchen stove with stove putty. 


. Discuss the factors that will promote 


the utility and appearance of the din- 
ing room. 

Study your dining room at home. What 
factors would increase its usefulness and 
attractiveness? 


. Visit old and new homes and observe 


dining room features. 


. Choose any one of the older ones and 


assume you were renting it. Jhat 
changes or devices would you suggest 
for increasing the utility of dining 
room? 

Plan an outdoor dining room for your 
family, utilizing either a porch or an 
attractive corner of the yard. 


. List the places in the house that should 


be scrutinized frequently if it is to be 
kept in good repair, 


. Outline the things to observe in the 


various phases of house construction 
when considering repairs and suggest 
ways of caring for them, 


. Visit a vacant house in your vicinity 


(class) and inventory its needs. Which 
repairs require expert skill and which 
could be done by an amateur? 

Inspect your home to determine needed 
repairs. Which ones should the home- 
maker be able to repair or supervise? 


. What types of repairs, if neglected, are 


hazardous to safety and health? 


. Exhibit insulating materials—label ac- 


cording to use. 


By 


Marion B. Woodward 


State Department of Education, 


41. 


>> 
wh 


45. 
46. 


c 


47. 
48. 


49. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Find out where the water is shut off 
in your home. 


. Diagram different types of faucets, 
. Discuss the cares of the plumbing sys- 


tem, 


. Outline the necessary precautions to 


take when a house is vacated or left 
for the summer or winter. 


Demonstrate repairing a leaky faucet. 
Exhibit the necessary tools and ma- 
terials for home repair of plumbing. 
Discuss the ways of protecting pipes 
from freezing. 

Practice or demonstrate the cleaning of 
a trap. 

Explain the structure and efficacy of 
different types of traps. 


. Find out where to cut off the electric 


current in your home. 


51. Chart the lighting circuit over the 
fuse box. 

52. What precautions are necessary in re- 
placing fuses? Demonstrate replacing 
a fuse. 

53. Demonstrate splicing electric wires and 
replacing a plug. 

54. Exhibit necessary materials for making 
these repairs. 

55. Make a set of safety rules for handling 
electric devices. 

56. Discuss the causes and remedies of 
squeaking floor boards. 

57. Compile information about termites and 
report. How can their action be. pre- 
vented and checked? 

58. Assemble a home-tool chest. 

59. Inspect your own home for storage 
spaces and determine what could be 
done to improve its facilities. Carry 
out one or more. 

60. Discuss the values of paint, varnish, 
and wall paper in the up-keep of the 
ome. 

61. What points must be considered before 
undertaking a paint job? 

62. Of what is paint composed? 

63. Exhibit all the materials needed for 
refinishing a floor. 

64. Demonstrate removing paint and re- 
finishing the surface. 

65. Inspect your own home for needed 
paint and varnish jobs. Carry out one 
of them. 

References— 


Government pamphlets— 


1. Care and Repair of the House 

15c—(C13.25 #15). 

Simple Hew 744 Repairs in the 

Home—5c—(1.9 :1460). 

3. Recommended esa Require- 
ments for Plumbing—-35c—(C13.25: 
16 


2 


. 


Preventing Cracks o New Wood 

Floors—5c—(A1.35 :56). 

5. Safety for the Household (Circu- 
lar No. 397)—15c 

6. ae! « Buildings by Termites— 
5ce—(C1 i. 

7. Staple ooh cae Plumbing 
Fixtures—10c—(C.S.20-30), 

8. Safety Rules for ciao and 
Maintenance of Electrical Utiliza- 
tion Equipment—Handbook No. 7 
ome c 

9. Drainpipe Cleaners or Solvents— 
Free—Circular Letter No. 341. 
Dept. Commerce Nat’l, Committee o1 
Wood Utilization, Washington, 
DiG.3 

10. Home Insulation—Its Economics 
and Utilization—10c. 

11. Insulation on the Farm—10c, 

Department of Agriculture, Wahing 

ton, D. Cu: 
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Suggested topics for discussion 
learning situations. 


2. Find out 


> Ww 


7. Collect samples of 


9. Diagram 


House 


Item 


demonstration outfit, 
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. Floors and Floor Coverings—Farm- 
ers Bulletin 1279—Sc. 


. Behavior of Home Paints on Differ- 
ent Woods—Free—(R. 1053, 1934). 


. Wall Paper (C. S. 16-29)—5Sc. 
. Painting Plaster—Free—(Circular 
Letter No. 304). 


16. Spray Painting—Free—(C.L. 334). 
17. Paint, be one ana 
5ce—(S RR 6 
18. Paper Gente aane No. 102 
—10c—Federal Board Vocationai 
Education, Washington, D. 
Additional references— 
1, Home Owners Handbook—C, B. 


Smith—50c. 
2. First Aid for the Ailing House— 
Whiteman. 
3. Mechanics 
Keene. 
4. House 


of the Household— 


and Home—Gray. 


Prostem VII. 


How can IJ improve the appearance of | 


surroundings of my home? 
What contributes to landscaping? 
A. Trees. 
B. Shrubs. 
C. Vines. 
D. Plants. 
E. Flowers. 
1. Choice. 
2. Planting. 
3. Kinds. 
and 


1. Discuss the effects and importance of 
landscaping and the factors contributing 
to it. 

the essential points in tree 
planting. What trees are desirable for 
home planting? 

. Find out what care trees need.. 

. Ask a Jandscape gardener to talk to the 
class about landscaping. 


5. Make a list of suitable shrubs and their 


characteristics, and classify according 
to use. 
6. Bring in samples of shrubs as_ the 


season permits. 
different kinds of 


evergreens. 


8. Make a chart of annuals and perennials, 


showing characteristics, time, anc 

method of planting. 

the grounds surrounding a 
house (real or imaginary) to scale, 
showing the location and type of land- 
scaping effects. 

5 Find out what preparation of ground 
is required for planting trees, shrubs, 
plants, and flowers. 

. Outline a plan for beautifying your own 
yard and carry out. What. factor will 
have to be considered? 

. Make arrangements to visit some for- 
mal and informal gardens, or some out- 
standing examples of good landscaping 
in your community. 


3. Study the school surroundings; what 
suggestions could you offer for im- 
proving them? 


. Draw or find pictures of several types 
of houses. Show what can be done 
with a little landscaping. 

. What are the vocational possibilities for 
one interested in gardening? 


References— 
Beautifying the Farm Home—Bulletin No. 


73, Ohio State Univ. Agricultural Col- 
lege, Extension Service. 


About Perennials—Ohio Extension Bulle 


No. 


tin, Vol. XIX, 


Better Homes and Gardens Magazine 


American Home M:z agazine. 
and Garden Magazine. 


The 


Listing Correction 


“b” of the Earnshaw Knitting 


Company’s listing in our September issue 
should be changed to read $2.50 for each 


not for both sets. 
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'tizing and delicious food can be made 





| Some of the recipes show how an 


‘much-needed ‘quart of milk a day”’ 


ow Cost Recipes for Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner’”’ 


isa 


carefully. selected collection of tested recipes — illustrated 
with photographs and made more helpful with explanatory 


notes and balanced menus— which demonstrate how appe- 


and, 


more wholesome 


at the same time, cost less made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 


extra amount of the 


can be included in the 


diet. Others illustrate how less butter and fewer eggs can be 


'used by following Pet Milk recipes and using Irradiated Pet 


'M ilk. Several of them demonstrate that Pet Milk can be most 


| succes 
| 


-ssfully used in place of cream and whipping cream. 


All food made with Pet Milk contains extra vitamin D 


= all Pet Milk is irradiated. Irr: 


PET MUtIL K com 






STANDARD 
HIGHES1 
QU ALITY 
bo 5 







Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner 
Address 


Name 


City State 





Offer limited to residents of ¢ 


1447j Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, free of charge, 


copies of “Low Cost Recipes for 


idiated Pet Milk costs 


less generally than ordinary milk — much less than cream. 
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Do You Know— 


Tarts Were Eaten More Than 2000 
Years Ago? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


More than two thousand years ago Cato 
prided himself on his ability to make tarts. 
They must have been strangely uninspired 
affairs—those heavy tarts of Roman days 
—with their crusts of rye and wheat flour 
and fillings of honey, cheese, olive oil and 
egg. Last of all, the tarts were smeared 
with honey, dredged with pounded poppy 
seed, and eaten with spoons from the 
earthen vessel in which they were cooked. 


Throughout the centuries tarts have 
been considered a special dainty by per- 
sons of every walk in life. Charles the 
Twelfth was said to have indulged in a 
passion for them. We almost can hear 
the famous Diarist smack his lips with 
satisfaction when he notes, under his entry 
of February 24, 1668, “. .. a mighty neat 
dish of custards and tarts.” Even Henry 
the Eighth delighted in tarts. The story 
goes that one day the king came upon 
Anne Boleyn and her maidens engaged 
in eating tarts. When presented with 
some of the pastries, the pleased monarch 
is said to have declared that thenceforth 
they should be called Anne Boleyns in 
honor of his lady. 

The recipe for Anne Boleyns has been 


NOW—EVEN HUSBANDS 
CAN MAKE MARVELOUS BREAD THE 








This Sure Suecess Way Saves 1 to 2 Hours 


ES, husbands actually tested the new 

SPEED BAKE method. Even men who 
had never baked before, saved2 hours over 
other methods. Even their clumsy hands 
turned out (wonder of 
wonders!) perfect loaves. 

Best of all, SPEED BAK- 
ING calls for Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast—the yeast 
that stays fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast 
can’t start to grow until 
it has been moistened. It 
keeps for weeks. 
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Package of 5 cakes 
at your grocer’s, 10c 


No wonder the SPEED BAKE method is 
changing the nation’s baking habits! Try it 
yourself. Learn how two minutes spent to- 
day will save two hours tomorrow. Write 
iat for copy of illustrated 
Except in Name booklet The Art of Mak- 

ing Bread.” It tells how to 
SPEED-BAKE both bread 
and rolls. If copies for stu- 
dents are desired, please 
mention the number re- 
quired. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, !752N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 














handed down through the years. In 
Colonial days these little tarts were a 
favorite dessert of American households. 
Tart tins were lined with pastry, and then 
filled with a mixture of rennet, milk, 
whipped cream, eggs, sugar, spices, ground 
almonds and a glassful of brandy. This 
filling was made by warming the milk, 
adding the rennet, and allowing the mix- 
ture to stand overnight. The following 
day, the pressed-out curd was turned into 
a basin and the other ingredients added. 
(A forerunner of present day cheese 
cake. ) 

One of the earliest tart recipes we have 
dates from the Middle Ages. In those 
days “tartes of fflesch” were much 
served on tables of the rich. Fish, cheese, 
fowl, herbs and eels all found their way 
into those early tarts, which later were 
made with fresh fruits and preserves. 

By the end of the eighteenth century 
the elaborate flesh and fish tarts of the 
Middle Ages had given way to more deli- 
cate puff-paste-and-sugar or butter crust 
affairs, which were filled with fruits such 
as apples, pears, apricots and plums. A 
quaint recipe of 1774 tells how to make 
genteel looking “preserved tarts.” 

“As to preserved tarts,” say the direc- 
tions, “only lay in your preserved fruit, 
and put a very thin crust at top, and let 
them be baked as little as possible, but 
if you would make them very nice, have 
a large patty the size you would have 
your tart. Make your sugar crust, roll 
it as thick as a halfpenny; then butter 
your patties, and cover it... When the 
crust is cold, very carefully take it out, 
and fill it with what fruit you please, lay 
on the lid, and it is done; therefore if 
the tart is not eat, your sweetmeat is not 
the worse, and it looks genteel.” 

From the preserved tarts of 1774 to 
the dainty open tarts of modern days is 
a matter of littlke more than a century 
and a half. Yet within that time tarts 
have been refined to an amazing deerce. 
No longer is a tart “an apple pye with 
a custard all on the top.” It may be de- 
scribed, rather, as “a mere mouthful of 
fluff,” which melts down the throat with- 
out conscious effort. 





Personal 


Miss Essie L. Elliott, vice-president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion during the past three years, and 
prominent amon geducators in the field of 
home economics, has been appointed di- 
rector of home economics for the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 

In her new work Miss Elliott is in 
charge of the test kitchen of the Ex- 
change and of the recipe development 
work for citrus fruits. She has had ex- 
tensive experience in educational work in 
the Los Angeles city schools, having been 
home economics director of Manual Arts 
High School there for a number of years 
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Is It Sensible ? 


By 


Cora B. Miller 


lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


OME years ago I was working with 
S another teacher training supervisor 
on the revision of the home economics 
curriculum for a high school. Frequently 
she would say, “Well, that sounds sen- 
sible” or “that doesn’t seem to me to be 
a sensible thing to do.” The question “is 
it sensible” was virtually her measuring 
stick for both curriculum and methods. 
To her it meant, “is this thing we are ex- 
pecting the pupils to do of value to them 
in their everyday living?” 

That was almost twenty years ago and 
“is it sensible” still acts as a check on my 
thinking when planning courses. Home 
Economists have gone a long way since 
then in making their curricula of real 
value, and in improving methods of in- 
struction. Seldom do we find pupils in 
clothing courses making the old-fashioned 
samplers to be put in a notebook; seldom 
do we find them making doll clothes. 
There is, however, still room for improve- 
ment in our courses and need for the 
question “is it sensible.” 

A recent check on practices in some 
city schools reveals the fact that all pupils 
in junior high school clothing classes 
are required to make the same garment, 
regardless of need; that in some schcols 
the pupils must all use the same dress 
pattern; that pupils in fcod classes are 
all, on the same day, preparing the same 
food, regardless of their economic status, 
or of other individual needs. Will these 
practices measure up when “is it sensible” 
is applied to them? Are such practices 
educational? Clothing teachers say the 
only way the pupils can get their garments 
completed in their large classes in the 
small amount of time alloted to Home 
Economics is to follow the above pro- 
cedure. Perhaps then, our measuring stick 
should be applied to the practice of in- 
cluding this clothing construction work 
in the home economics course under the 
existing conditions. Is there something 
else in the clothing field which might be 
substituted, something in clothing selec- 
tion which might function even better in 
the girls daily living? Or, pursuing the 
question still further, might there, under 
those conditions, be some other phase of 
home economics which would be of more 
value to the pupils than anything in the 
clothing field? Perhaps it is not sensible 
to expect those particular pupils to make 
dresses, though they may seem to have a 
need for the ability to do so. 

Teachers of foods classes, in which 
pupils are merely preparing a food, fail 
to see the bigger things involved. Is it 
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sensible to expect that all pupils need to 
learn to make the same pudding sauce at 
the same time? Even in the crowded city 
class room, it would seem possible to 
allow pupils to plan meals suitable for 
their own home use and also make plans 
for preparing those meals in their school 
laboratories. If this is not possible, might 
it better meet pupil needs to substitute 
for the meal preparation work some other 
aspect of the food work? A study of 
nutrition and buying problems might con- 
tribute more to the pupils’ daily needs 
than food preparation and, therefore, be 


more sensible. 
Today the term “home living” is often 


ALREADY IN 


This marvelous new Carnation 
Cook Book has found its way 
into thousands of ‘‘contented’’ 
homes. And, according to its 
owners, it’s in constant demand 
and use. You see, its recipes are 
Phaild.t pcb new and unusual — some are 

beautifully illustrated in color. 
They offer a new incentive to prepare en- 
ticing meals. 








being substituted for home economics be- 
cause it seems to suggest that this subject 
should help the pupils to actually live 
more satisfactorily in the environment in 
which they find themselves. 

Teachers of home living must see 
clearly the accomplishments which pupils 
should possess to enable them to adjust 
to living in an ever changing social en- 
vironment; teachers must recognize the 
changes which must take place in their 
pupils. These accomplishments, these 
changes, constitute the “objectives” of the 
work. What interests, what attitudes, 
what abilities may pupils gain in the 
home living (home economics) class to 


CHOCOLATE 
ICE BOX CAKE 


30 lady fingers 

2 cakes sweet chocolate 

3 tablespoons Carnation 
Milk, undiluted 

4 eggs separated 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2 cups Carnation Milk, 
whipped 


Line a mold or cake pan 
with lady fingers or sponge 
cake. Melt chocolate in 
double boiler, adding milk, 
sugar and beaten yolks of 
eggs. Cook slowly until 
thick and smooth, stirring 
constantly. When this is 
cool, fold it into the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Place 
this filling in the cake 
form and set it in refrig- 
erator several hours. Cover 
with whipped Carnation 
Milk at serving time. Alter- 
nate layers of lady fingers 
and filling may be used 
in any style pan. Make the 
day before it is to be used. 
Garnish with any fruit in 
season. 


ants OF HOMES 


This Cook Book is not only a milk recipe 
book, but is all-inclusive—with menus for 
whole meals, suggestions for parties, inter- 
national dishes, and special diets for chil 
dren and invalids. You'll make the delightful 
discovery too that Irradiated Carnation Milk 
brings extra-rich, extra-smooth cooking re- 
sults—with greater economy and ease. Send 
only 25c for your postpaid copy of Carna 
tion’s new Cook Book. 


CARNATION COMPANY P 1036 | 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Enclosed is 25¢c in (coin) (stamps) for the new Carnation Cook Book 

| 
Name 
Address 
City :te 
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help them to live better? Will all the 
things we are doing in our classes meas- 
ure up to the sensible standard when 
viewed in the light of daily living needs? 
What is sensible in one situation may 
not be sensible in another so supervisors 
and teachers must study their pupils, their 
school and community conditions critical- 
ly in order to plan functioning courses. 
My iormer colleague, now the head 
of the home economics department in a 
large university, has helped many teach- 
ers to use her measuring stick “is it sen- 
sible” and home economics is being more 
and more recognized as a subject which 
has much to contribute to daily living. 


Handwork Projects 


By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 


Lehman High School 
Canton, Ohio 


AND projects became a unit in my 

Clothing I and Clothing II classes at 
the request of a number of my pupils 
who wanted to learn to knit. If the knit- 
ting fad is sweeping your part of the 
country as it is mine, interest in hand 
work for class activity is there already, 
without any need for motivation on your 
part. 








The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies, 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cakes and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 


cedure; types of baking pow- 


Address your request to: 


Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 


[MAN asp 
= NUMBER 3] 
| * MANU A, 





ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1036 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 








Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 


Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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In undertaking the project, I believed 
that the girls who could do constructive 
work quickly could use the extra time for 
the proposed handwork; that girls who 
might have difficulty with machine sewing 
could demonstrate other abilities along 
these lines; and that some of the pupils 
with creative gifts could find new out- 
lets for their energies in leisure time ac- 
tivities that would be really worth while. 


All of the demonstrations and discus- 
sions relating to hand projects were held 
during the first week of the clothing 
course. After that the girls carried on 
the work in their extra class time or in 
their leisure time at home. The projects 
were graded as they were finished; the 
only time requirement was that the article 
Le completed by the end of the semester 
along with the required number of con- 
struction projects in machine sewing. 

The first demonstration was that of the 
plain knitting stitch. This was followed 
by instruction and illustrative materials in 
the form of yarns of various weights 
and grades, and knitting needles of vari- 
ous sizes. I found that it was a wise 
procedure to influence the beginning knit- 
ters to select a purse with a zipper top 
or a scarf as their first article; after they 
had learned to do plain knitting in this 
way, they could make sweaters later on 
in the semester, 

Some of the girls who already knew 
how to knit wanted to make more com- 
plicated articles. This group made coats, 
pattern boucle dresses and sweaters that 
were really lovely in design, workman- 
ship and color. I assisted them as much 
as I could, but they received the detailed 
technical directions for their individual 
patterns in the yarn shops downtown. I 
suggested reliable shops that had com- 
petent instructors using good grades of 
yarn, thus assuring both fit and wearing 
quality of the knitted garments. 

There is a small hand loom on the mar- 
ket that is used in making small homespun 
squares of wool or silk yarn. The weaving 
of these squares is a simple process, and 
after I had demonstrated its use in plain 
weaving, several members of the class 
made articles on this loom. The squares 
are most attractive, use only about half as 
much yarn as knitting or crocheting and 
can be sewed or crocheted together in 
making pillows, scarves, small or large 
blankets and afghans. This work proved 
so popular that we will use it in more 
projects next year and it offers an excel- 
lent wa yof using up odds and ends of 
yarn in a variety of articles. 

Some of the girls were not interested 
in the yarn projects, others could not 
afford to do that work, so they developed 
their own projects with my occasional 
assistance. The result was a variety of 
objects using different techniques, mate- 
rials, and designs that lent color and in- 
terest to class activities throughout the 
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Some of them made very simple 
as fringed or bound luncheon 
others embroidered articles re- 
quiring varying degrees of skill; several 
placidly pieced on quilt patches; one girl 
made candle-wick draperies to match a 
bed spread (the spread was made at home 
by the girl’s mother and aunt), and the 
result was a truly artistic piece of work. 


course. 
articles 
cloths ; 


The girls gained some practice in laun- 
dering woolens, for as the yarn articles 
were completed, we washed them in mild 
soap flakes and soft water, carefully rinsed 
them, and pinned them to a paper pat- 
tern of the desired measurements. We do 
not have the equipment to do commer- 
cial blocking, but this method was ade- 
quate for simple articles. The boucles 
and more intricate projects were blocked 
commercially in downtown shops. 

At the end of the course I did 
that several desirable objectives had been 
attained. Skills and techniques of vari- 
ous types were developed, new ideas and 


feel 


interests were exchanged between class 
members. There was no excuse for a girl 
to be idle during a laboratory period, for 
her handwork was always available. Some 
of the articles made had a lasting beauty 
and value not found in machine made 
products, and these gave opportunity for 
teaching fundamentals of good design and 
color. Many of the girls found a new 
hobby that they will carry on during the 
vacation months; girls in other depart- 
ments were envious of some of the arti- 
cles made in home economics, and _ this 
may stimulate interest in the whole de- 
partment in the future. 

As work of this sort progresses, teach- 
er and pupils alike can share interest in 
the hand crafts, a desire to do some of 
the constructive work involved, and sat- 
isfaction in the completion of many arti- 


cles of real artistic value. 


The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Lecture Courses 
The educational plans of the Metro 


politan Museum of Art for the season 
1936-37 include an extensive program ot 


gallery talks and lectures designed to 
serve the various interests of its visitors. 
Lectures and talks are provided for 


those hwo wish merely to gain a brie/ 
picture of some phase of art as well as 
for real students. From October through 
January weekly or monthly lectures have 
been planned. A program giving hours, 
subjects, and speakers for all appoint 
ments during this period was published in 
September and is available at the Infor 
mation desk of the Museum or will be 
mailed upon request to the Secretary of 


the Museum. 
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Film-Strip Prices for 1936-37 


Prices ofr film strips issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
will be approximately the same for the 
fiscal year 1936-37 as those in effect dur- 
ing the past year, acocrding to an an- 
nouncement recently made by the Division 
of Cooperative Extension of the Depart- 
ment. 

The prices for film strips until June 3, 
1937, will range from 50 cents to $1.10 
each, depending upon the number of il- 
lustrations in the series. The majority of 
the 275 series that the Department has 
available will sell for 50 or 65 cents each. 
Film strips are available on such subjects 


youre buying 





farm animals, 


as farm crops, dairying, 
farm forestry, plant and animal diseases 
and pests, farm economics, farm engineer- 
ing, home economics, and adult and junior 
extension work. Lecture notes are pro 
vided with each film strip purchased. 

The popularity of film strips among ex- 
teachers, and others has 
due to the reasonable 


prices charged for them, the convenience 


tension workers, 
been primarily 
with which they can be handled, and their 
effectiveness in educational work. A list 
of available film strips and instructions on 
how to purchase them ma ybe obtained by 
writing to the Division of Cooperative 
Extension, United States Department o! 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


~ 















YOME qualities of a 
O product you can see 
and feel. But before buying, 
you want to know about its hidden 


values ... its length of service .. . its 

, weight . . . strength, That is why the 
AD unique Chatham “Specification” Label is 
placed on each Chatham Airloom Blanket, on 

each “Specification” Sheet and Pillowcase. Here is 


all the information you want to know, presented in a 

specific and readable way—before you buy. 
Home-economist groups, interested in having these labels for study and 
discussion, may receive them in quantity. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO., 57 WORTH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Address Dept. P-21. 
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An Introduction 
to Collecting 
By 
Margaret Erskine Cahill 

\ny library or bookshop is equipped to 
furnish a reading list of books on interior 
iecoration. But the writer’s experience 
has been that antiques, a kindred subject, 
has been sadly overlooked. The iollow- 
ing bibliography she recommends as a 
titillating preliminary to a course in In- 
terior Decoration or as an absorbing “fol- 
low-up” to a like course, although it was 
compiled in an attempt to help the novice 
in studying and collecting Early Ameri- 


cana. 


In order to get the timorous dilettante 
in the proper mood to begin, it is sug- 
gested that Alice Morse Earle’s “Home 
Life in Colonial Days” be read. Equally 
as efficacious would be “Social Life In 
Old New England,” by Mary C. 
ford, which is bound to whet one’s ap- 
petite for more knowledge of the cus- 
toms and manners of our forefathers. 
This can be appeased, in large part, by 
“The Old Farmer And His Almanac,” by 
George L. Kittredge; “From Here To 
Yender,” “Candle Days,” “Country Auc- 
tion” and “When Antiques Were Young,” 
all by Marion Rawson, whose “Sing, Old 
House” and “Little Old Mills” will con- 
tribute much pleasure and information to 
the most casual reader. 


Craw- 








Your patients 
will be glad to know... 


tA hihi Mie 








A 3 

7 
o); course you'll want to tell your 
patients that Ralston cooks in 5 min- 
utes... because then even mothers 
pressed for time will gladly follow 
your recommendations to serve this 
cereal regularly. And that's important 


because Ralston is... 


«A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... with 
only the coarsest bran removed... 
providing an abundance of the body- 
building, energy-producing elements 
that come from choice whole wheat 


« DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston 
to make it 2% times richer in vitamin 


B than natural whole wheat 


* PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL... 
tastes so good that the whole family 
likes it 
costs less than one cent. 


and each generous serving 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

Dept. PH, 1782 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Please send me a copy of your 
Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


Address 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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A nostalgic note is struck in “Passing 
America,’ by Professor Cornelius Wey- 
gant; “Hawkers and Walkers,” by Rich- 
ardson Wright; and “New England Bye- 
gones,” by Ellen H. Rollins. 

A more stimulating book, that fairly 
makes the reader want to “go and do like- 
wise,” can not be found, than Ethel Davis 
Seal’s “The House Of Simplicity.” It is 
particularly indispensable to those begin- 
ning collectors, flat of purse, who do not 
disdain potential antiques. Emily Post’s 
“The Personality of a House” is a source 
of inspiration along these lines, too. Here 
also is Alice Carrick’s “The Next To 
Nothing House,” written in a chatty, in- 
formal style as easy to read as a popular 
novel. If there is any of what it takes to 
make an avid collector in you, this will 
bring it out. 

One can do no better than to invest in 
a copy of Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild’s 
“Geography Of American Antiques.” It 
is the writer’s own, ever-open, reference 
book. Incidentally, the glossary of con- 
struction details it contains is of inesti- 
mable value to the amateur antiquarian. 

Among the more technical and author- 
itative books on collecting, we find Wal- 
lace Nutting’s “Furniture Of The Pil- 
grim Century”; Ruth Webb Lee’s “Early 
American Pressed Glass,” containing ex- 
ceptional illustrative material; “Shades Of 
Our Ancestors” by Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick, a comprehensive treatise on _ sil- 
houettes; “Homespun Handicrafts” by 
Ella Shannon Bowles; “Old Quilts And 
The Woman Who Made Them,” replete 
with many delightful anecdotes and 
legends. This last named was written by 
Ruth E. Finley. 

To properly appreciate the furniture, 
pottery and customs of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, one must read Professor Cor- 
nelius Weygant’s book, “The Red Hills.” 

A loan exhibition of Shaker Furniture 
in New York last winter was responsible 
for the writer finding “Gleanings from 
Old Shaker Journals,” by Clara Endicott 
Sears, and a handbook, procurable (it may 
still be) from the University of The State 
of New York at Albany, for forty cents. 
It is, “The Community Industries of The 
Shakers,” by Doctor Edward D. Andrews 
Amelia Mott Gummere’s book, “The 
Quaker,” has everything in it one could 
ask to know about the Quakers, their 
manners, dress and mode of living. 

After you are all acquainted with the 
terminology of collectible articles there 
is a treat in store for those of you who 
possess a sense of humor in “Antiquo- 
mania,” by Kenneth Lewis Roberts, and 
in “The Collectors’ Whatnot,” written in 
collaboration with a number of other hu- 
morist-collectors by Booth Tarkington. 
However, if you are as contrary about 
such matters as the author, you may well 
change the order of things and read the 


last two named books, first. 
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Book Reviews 


Meal Planning and Table Service, by N. 
Seth Bailey. Manual Arts Press, 1936. 
$1.80. 

A revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1924 and popular for many years 
as a practical text on meal planning and 
table service for the average type Amer- 
ican home—the home that does not em- 
ploy a servant. This edition contains a 
foreword by Florence Busse Smith, form- 
erly Head of Household Science Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. The book is 
well illustrated and, like the earlier edi- 
tion, is designed for use in home econom- 
ics classrooms either in Junior or Senior 
Highschools. Sample menus with full di- 
rections for serving every type of family 
meal are included in the text, as well as 
material on table etiquette, entertaining 
and selection of dining room equipment. 
The illustrations are up-to-date and a 
good chapter on suggestions for teaching 
meal planning has been added to this edi- 
tion. 


Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Handbook, 
(second edition) by Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz 
and Herbert R. Mauersberger. The Rayon 
Publishing Corporation, New York. 
aay 

First published about two years ago, this 
new edition is enlarged and rewritten to 
bring the text material up-to-date. Ex- 
perts in the various fields of endeavor in 
the rayon and synthetic yarn industry have 
contributed chapters—as for example, 
“Chemical Tests and Identification” 
Dr. Irving Saxl; “The Dry Cleaning of 
Acetate and Rayon Materials” by C. C. 
Hubbard; “Economic and __ Statistical 
Background’”’ Stanley B. Hunt and 
“The Laundering of Washable Synthetic 
Fabrics” by Geo. H. Johnson. Students 
specializing in textile study, should find 
this an excellent handbook and it should 


by 


by 


be equally good as reference material for 
the general home economics library. 

The early history of the rayon industry 
from the first prediction by Dr. Robert 
Hooke, an eminent British scientist, in an 
article discussing the first conception of 
producing silky filaments by artificial or 
mechanica! means on up through the vari- 
ous developments in Europe and America; 
that 
the 
the 
nitrocellulose the 
wide uses of rayon and other synthetic 


discussions of the different processes 
were developed—the cuprammonium, 
viscose, and the cellulose-acetate and 
and are now in use; 
fabrics in industry; the allied rayon yarns 
and products; the dyeing of rayon yarns 
and goods and chapters on the use and 
care of the fabrics are all included. Much 
of the material is quite technical, but there 
is also a great wealth of non-technical in- 
formation that will be useful to the lay 
mind, especially students. 


More 


University of Chicago Press, 1936. 


OCTOBER, 1936 


Than Lore, by Marion Talbot. 
$2.50. 


As Dean of Women at the University of 


Chicago from 1892 (its very beginning) 
until 1925, Miss Talbert has a large fund 
of interesting information which she has 
written in a series of reminiscences that 
will be particularly interesting to students 
and graduates of the University. As an 
interested observer in educational circles, 
and knowing the University of Chicago 
only through what might be termed cas- 
ual acquaintance, this reviewer found the 
book highly entertaining. Miss Talbot’s 
fine evidenced all 
through her writing, from her account of 


sense of humor is 
her departure from the safety and se- 
curity of Boston in 1892 for the wilds and 
dangers of Chicago fortified by the gift of 
a small box containing a piece of Ply- 





mouth Rock, through the trials and tribu- 
lations incident to the establishment of a 
new University founded on, what were 


then, entirely new lines. 


Health Facts for College Students, by 
Maude M.D., Dr. P.H. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1936. Second edition $2.00. 


Revised 


Lee Etheredge, 


and to date, and 


with the addition of several subjects for 


brought up 
class discussion, this text book for college 


students offers authoritative, practical 
health 
The material in the book has been used, 


the author 


material in readable usable form. 


states, in classes for women 


students at the University of Illinois over 
a period of three years. 
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HE ENDORSEMENT OF 
SEXTON PRODUCTS 
by your National Associa- 
tion is a valued adjunct to 
Sexton Service. The honor of 
exhibiting annually at the 
convention of your associa- 
tion is recognition of Sexton's 
continued fair dealings with 
your members. In our ex- 
hibits this year, we will 
again feature a complete va- 
riety of olives because these 










For 


Your Security 
the Endorsement 
of Your 
National 
Association 









offer outstanding 


Sexton 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day. 


Specials 


have always been popular at your meetings. Sexton im- 
ports olives from Spain in large quantities and offers a 


very attractive service on them. 


We cordially invite you 


to personally inspect the many delicacies—and profitable 
new items—we will feature at the coming convention. 


CHICAGO 


ee DE 


BROOKLYN 




















FIRST BOOK 
IN 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By FRIEND and SHULTZ 


This highly-praised book offers a 
systematic, well-balanced, gen- 
eral course in home economics, 
constructed on the basis of a 
careful check against state and 
city courses of study for Grades 
7, 8, and 9, and designed to de- 
velop in the student broad atti- 
tudes and concepts that are im- 
portant and necessary in social 
adjustment. It presents in one 
volume, with some revision and 
abridgment, most of the basic 
content contained in the same 
authors’ popular three-volume 
series Junior Home Economics, 
dealing with living in the home, 
food, and clothing. It includes a 
considerable amount of new ma- 
terial. This book prepares the 
student to participate more fully, 
more intelligently, and with 
greater enjoyment in the life of 
the home, and to deal effectively 
with the problems of dress, per- 
sonal appearances, money, and 
the use of leisure time. 


Price $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Beautiful New Handbook 





DIAMOND 


“Modern Color Magic” 


Send for this fascinat- 
ing book of original 
suggestions for using 
the new Diamond 
Tints and Dyes in 
dress and decoration. 
It’s free. Address Dia- 
mond Tints & Dyes, 
Dept. 16-B, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
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Romance of The Textiles 
(Continued from page 309) 


PART IV 


A. WEAVING 


1. Spirit of Home Making— 

“Close related to the textiles 

Is the ancient weaving art. 

This we now bring forth to show 

you 

For in our theme it forms a part.” 
2. Fanfare. 
3. Dance of the Weavers. Fourteen 
girls dance a beautiful dance, weav- 
ing together twelve each 
twelve inches wide and twelve feet 


strips, 


long, six strips of royal blue and 
six white (our school colors) into a 
huge piece of loosely woven cloth. 
The orchestra played and the boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs sang “Life’s 
Tapestry,” the theme song. The 
words and music were composed by 
Shirley F. Willis, teacher of vocal 
music. (Words and music to be 
found on page 310.) 

“Weaving patterns of life, 

Gray makes the rose seem brighter. 
Weaving life’s garment fair. 
Happy hours in colors, lighter. 
Deep hues the heart’s story tell, 
Weaving our dreams in soft blue, 
Love and laughter and sunshine, 
Golden and true.” 

4. Tableau—“The Tapestry of Life.” 
Three boys dressed in artist 
smocks and tams pose as artists be- 
fore a huge mural tapestry, twelve 
feet by thirteen feet, painted by the 
art department, depicting the school 
life of a student. Two of the boys 
are on different height ladders. 


FINALE 

1. Fanfare by Queen’s Trumpeters. 

2. May Queen waves her wand, calling 
the whole group of dancers onto 
the stage from the patios. They are 

grouped along the sides of the ter- 

race, with some sitting about on the 

All look toward “The Tapes- 


’ 


Stage. 
try of Life” mural. 
. May Queen: “We have been highly 


pleased by this spectacle which you, 


ww 


or gracious spirit, have called forth 
for our entertainment and enlighten- 
ment. We plainly see that to choose 
but one would be a most impossible 
task, for all are fitting—all are 
needed—each in its special place. We 
therefore, decree that every textile 
be given its separate place in form- 
ing the robes and furnishings for 
our court and we shall trust to your 
inspiration to guide our choice.” 

4. “Life’s Tapestry’—Theme Song by 
Ensemble and Orchestra. At the 
close of the vocal music the lights 
were gradually dimmed and the en- 
semble dispersed as the orchestral 
music faded away 








The NEW 
authoritative 
and practical 
book on 


The SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


By MARY DE GARMO BRYAN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Whether you are interested in the 
organization and equipment of a 
school cafeteria, or its business 
operation, or the purchase of food 
and the planning of menus, this 
book will give you exact informa- 
tion covering the best current 
practice in school cafeterias, both 
urban and rural, over the country. 
Complete, 726 pp., including 372 pp. of 


Food Specification Tables, illus., charts. 
$3.50 (postpaid)—-ORDER NOW FROM 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. NEW YORK 
41 Union Square West 








The Story of 
LLOYD WALL PAPERS 
will interest you 
Write for booklet. 


W. H. S. Lleyd Company, Inc. 
48 West 48th St., New York City 














CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and rugs. Sponsored by Style 


Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 

















YOUR 
PUPILS 
WILL 
ENJOY 


class room demonstrations based on material taken 
from 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


—The Way to a Man's Heart— 


compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 














The 3000 recipes tested in a home Kitchen offer 
brand new and unusual dishes, in addition to 
the old favorites, for every course in the Menu. 
As a supplement to the regular laboratory manual, 
The Settlement Cook Book is unexcelled, It should 
be on the desk of every Home Economies Teacher. 
Bound in white washable oil-cloth, Thumb-cut 
index. 


At your Dealer or send check or 9 
money order direct. Price— $2.50 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 

5 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

















Revised Edition 
Just Published 


Meal Planning 


and 


Table Service 


By N. Beth Bailey 





Correct table service in the no-servant home 
is the keynote of this book. Also covers selection of foods for nu- 
tritive value and the scientific preparation of these foods without 
loss of food values. Procedures and processes are up to date. $1.80. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Art Training Through Home Prob‘ems—Russell and Wilson. .$2.85 


illustrations for Art Training—Russell and Wilson........ 2.00 
Good Taste in Dress—McFarland........................ 1.00 
Candy and Candy-Making—Bookmeyer. 2.00 
Tables of Food Values—Bradley 2.00 
Bacteriology of the Home—Johnson. . 2.25 
fe oT a 2.50 


If requested, a free copy of Rating Scale 
for Personal Appearance will be sent with 
your order for either of above books. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS ... PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


JOAN FINDS OUT 


By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gordon 
A one-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15e 





MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS 


By Evelyn Eastman and Lillian Peek 
A one-act play for highschool classes in Child Develop- 
ment. Seven girls. 15c¢ 


THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


By Louise Raymond 
A fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Pan- 
tomime with two announcers and any number of chil- 
dren. 15e 








A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 


By Mary Anna Lawrence 


read behind scenes. Three girls and 
5c 





Lines may be 
announcer. 


Above plays 10c apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 
PLAYING THE GAME 


By Rachel P. Whelan and Adelaide M. Courtney 
A playlet on social relations. Two acts with five girls 
and four boys. 2 





av 
15e apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A collection of eleven plays that have been successfully 
used in Home Economics classes. $1.50 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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THE Chalexge OF 
RISING FOOD COSTS 


Answered by 
The New “Meal Pattern” Plan 


Rising food prices predicted for the coming months are 
presenting a challenge to the American homemaker on a 
small income which shows no signs of rising. How can 
she meet it? 

There is only one thing she can do and that is to sfretch 
the food dollar. 


economize by substituting equally nutritious foods for the 


Home economists can tell her how to 


ones at soaring prices. Now more than ever Home Eco 
nomics as a study has an opportunity for service. 

A valued guide in the teaching of economical nutrition 
is our new free book: “Stretching The Food Dollar” 
well illustrated and containing the popular new ‘Meal 
Pattern” plan. Order it today 
blank below. Include also with your order any other of 


it 1s free—use order 


our educational titles on home money management and 
practical economics that interest you. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3046K, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family financ 
organizations, with 196 offices in 135 cities 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE BeRnict 
CORPORATION Home bk 
“Doctor or Famiry Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3046-K, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid 


FREE BULLETINS 


} Marrying on a Small Income, |i 
J nancial plans for the 


Burr BLackBuRN DovcEe 
Research Director t 


Chicago, Ilinois 


Money Management for 


—! Households, the budget book. | reat adventure 


Tips for Lazy 

{ humorous but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wite busi 
ness manager of the home. 


Husbands, a C Stretching the Food Dollar, |)! 
— of ideas on how to save money on 
tood bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 
Cc] When Should a Family Borrow? A leaflet showing how 
to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


Phe titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


tor five cents, or three cents each. 
A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 
at any Household Finance office 

[) Meat 

[) Kitchen Utensils 


©) Poultry, Eggs and Fish } Cosmetics 
(}) Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linen and Towels 


C) Fruits and Vegetables, 


} Gasoline and Oil 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


O Fur 
é ] Children’s Playthings and 


Fresh and Canned ] Wool Clothing Books 
Shoes and Stockings ] Sos and other ( sing 
& r) Floor Coverings w : and other leansing 

\ gents 


| Silk, Rayon and other Syn- 


thetic Fabrics C) Automobile Tires 


J Dairy Products 
There will be four new booklets added to this library 
No. 18,“ Dinnerware''and No. 19, **Household Rett 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon as it is published 


n 1936, The first two are 


gerators.”” Send usa subscrip 


Enclosed find $................ in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Cir¥ STATE 








., Elizabeth Arnold 


An Exceptional 
Employment Service 


W* specialize in the placement of 
trained and experienced food 
managers — assistant managers — 
supervisors of school lunchrooms— 
dietitians—home service directors— 
hostesses and home economics junior 
assistants in the following fields: 


—School Lunch Rooms 
—College Commons 
—Restaurants 
—Cafeterias 

—Tea Rooms 

—Clubs & Hotels 
—Home Service 
—Sales Promotion 


783 Union Trust Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 


SEWING 







Dress Forms 
$500 Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 


Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 








PATTERNETTES 


MANIKINS: 3 feet tall, life-like complexions, de 
signed to teach students to dress becomingly. 
Tall-slender, Average, Short-stout (3 to set) un 
mounted, $1.50 a set; mounted with stands, $6.00 
a set (Additional postage for mounted set.) 
BOOKLETS explaining lines, colors, fabrics and 
accessories for different figures, 3 to set...... 25¢ 
COMPLETE WARDROBE SERVICE 30 garments 
with styled to suit each type from 
newest colors and patterns, 10 for each patternette 


accessories 


(day time and evening). If all 30 are sent at 
the same time ........... Saw sibs Sea ee ie $5.00 
PATTERNS for making any garments, 3 (one 
for each model) Fie ke has Reale ae Oa 60¢ 
10” SIZE PATTERNETTES: (3 to set) with 3 
costumes ESE walda tude ais wt ow mao eo 75c 


FABRIC CARD: 200 Fabrics—cottons, woolens, 
silks and synthetics—with names, widths, manu 
facturers’ names 150 color and fabric combina- 
eg a ee ee $1.50 


MASKS: Different types to fit all large size pat 
ternettes, changing entire personality. 3 for 75c. 


Delivery made C.O.D. if preferable. 


Charlotte Wilkinson 


22 East 38th Street New York City 


P. O. Box 527 Hollywood, Calif 
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New Haven Answers the 
Challenge 


(Continued from page 306) 


hands. Over this could be slipped the 
sun-suit bottom which has elastic across 
Then on 
warm days during the summer months the 
sun-suit alone be sufficient. The 


nursery school is in session all year and 


the back and a suspender top. 
would 


therefore must provide clothing to meet 
the changing seasons. 

Interest in this project was never found 
to be lacking. The quality of workman- 
And best of 
all the junior high school girl was ex- 
tremely happy—she was helping others 
who were less fortunate than she. 

It has been very définitely an experi- 
ment! But at the end of the school year 
we feel it to have been a valuable one and 
one worth continuing. 


ship improved remarkably! 


A High School Clothing Course 
(Continued from page304) 


In the tenth unit, the student learns 
design in connection with the selection of 
the pattern for the next garment. Nearly 
equal emphasis and importance is given 
iv each of the factors to be considered in 
choosing a design: personality, figure, 
material to be used, age, environment, art 
principles, style, money allowance, and the 
use of the dress, or occasion. Less mate- 
rial is necessary on age, perhaps, and oc- 
casion receives mention, but is taken up, 
along with color, as a subdivision of the 
whole unit. 

Occasion and color almost teach them- 
selves; student interest in these subjects 
is naturally great, and good illustrative 
material makes it more keen. Garments 
as well as pictures are an essential here 
to clear understanding. 

Setting of sleeves does not occupy quite 
the position of importance in clothing that 
it once did, but, because it presents a 
major difficulty, an attempt 
made to give each girl practice in setting 


should be 


a sleeve. This is usually a part of the 
first dress problem, and in this course it 
is a requirement of unit 11, a garment of 
cotton, linen, or wool. 

Economics and chemistry, with some of 
the more difficult principles of art and 
the backbone 
The chemistry comes 


of 
clothing. the 
“Care and Repair” unit in stain removal, 


color, form academic 


in 


but more importantly in unit 12, or the 
“Textiles” In this course, noth- 
ing more than interesting illustrated lec- 


division. 
tures on cotton from seed to bolt and the 
The 
emphasis is placed in this lecture on those 


same for other fibers, is included. 


which influence quality; long 
days of drill over manufacturing proc- 
are omitted. The testing of 
(Turn to page 328) 


processes 


CS0C8, CiC., 








Something NEW In Sewing Instruction 


“HOME SEWING COURSE” 
3y Helen Hall 


A series of 8 booklets; a complete reference library 


200 new ideas and methods : 
350 pages of explanation and questions 
700 illustrations 


Sponsored and approved by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association 


“The committee of the piece goods of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has read the manu- 
scripts of this series of books on home sewing and 
believes that they will be helpful to all distributors 
of piece goods, to teachers of home sewing. and 
to those who are now doing home sewing, whether 
beginners or experienced.’’ 


(Signed) T. L. Blanke, Manager. Dated July 29, 1936 


For sale in fabric departments or direct by 
mail for $1.00, advance payment. Not sent 
on approval. 


SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN CO. 


4955 Delmar Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 














es =8PRACTICAL COURSES 





ey ne COMMUNITY 

DOMESTIC ARTS 

Prmdiaidae FOOD SERVICE 
CATERING 


in public tea room and practice 
ined with courses in Organization, 


experience 
is comb } 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 


Actual 
apartment 


Table Service, etc. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 
Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
management. Courses, Table Service, Cooking, Manage- 
ment, Costume and Household Sewing, etc. Practical 
experience in practice apartment, nursery school. Dormi- 
tory on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner, Director, for 
Catalog P. 350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOOD STUDIES—1935 


A NEW FOODS TEXT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Have you selected your foods text yet? 
Why not examine this new book first? An 
important committee of teachers listed 
everything they wanted in a foods text, 
and FOOD STUDIES is the result. 


FEATURES 
Purreose: For First and Seconp year 
foods! 
Size: 640 pages—Ten Units! 
ILLustrATIONS: 263 ! ! ! One on Every 
Douste Pace 
PRESENTATION: 
Method! 
Paper: Approved Oxford English finish 
Binpinc: Attractive, Vellum de luxe 
Type: Easy to read 10-11 point 
Size: Standard proportion 514 in. x 8 in, 
Weicut: Easy to handle, a bit over 
114 Ibs. 
ParacrapuHs: All short—3 to 13 lines. 
Topic SENTENCES: One for each para- 
graph in Boip Type 
TeacHtnc Atps: Exercises! Objective 
tests! 
REFERENCES! 


New 


Unit - Problem 


Price: $2.00 less 20% as a text 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

















17 
charts and folders for 
your cooking files 


FREE 





THOUSANDS of housewives, dietitians 
and home economics teachers have used 
this material for introducing novel cereal 


recipes in their menus. 


Each recipe is created by the Home 
Economics Department of the Kellogg 
Company, and friple-tested in the Kel- 
logg Testing Kitchen. You may also 
obtain free a wide range of circulars 
on menu-planning, tables of calories, 
vitamins and other nutritional subjects, 


and folders on proper dieting. 


This special Diet and Recipe Service 
is yours for the asking. Below we have 
listed some of the titles of this interest- 
ing material. Just check the material you 


wish and mail us the coupon. 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Home Economics Dept. 110 
Please send me free the material that I have checked: 


() Calories [) American Dishes with 
Foreign Accents 


[) Sweeten your Meals with 
4 ) Recipes using Kellogg's 


— All-Bran 
0 Vitamins | Recipes using Kellogg's 
(1) Food Selection Chart Rice Krispies 
(1) Foods for Growing Boys (! Kellogg Candy Recipes 
and Girls —) Food Value of Cereals 
(1) Reducing 


Recipes using Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes 


() Meals around the Clock 


) Gaining Weight 
1) Your Inside Story 
(1) Assorted Kellogg Recipes 








|) Regional Recipes (20 recipes) 

Name. = 
Address mes 
City. we State__ 
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IRON - CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
VITAMIN D 


in this one delicious 


high caloric food-drink 


URING convalescence from illness, an operation 

or childbirth—or when it is advisable to in- 

crease the weight of a malnourished child—there is 

one food-drink which has proved itself exceptionally 
useful. 

That food-drink is Cocomalt. Delicious and tempt- 
ing, easily digested and quickly assimilated—Coco- 
malt not only adds easily assimilated Iron to the 
diet, but also richly provides Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Vitamin D. An ounce of Cocomalt (the amount 
used to make one cup or glass) supplies 5 milligrams 
of Iron in easily assimilated form. Thus three cups 
or glasses of Cocomalt a day supply 15 milligrams— 
the amount of Iron recognized as the normal daily 
nutritional requirement. 


Here, then, is one form in which even a capricious 
child or a finicky adult will take Iron willingly— 
and at the same time receive other important food 
essentials, 


For Strong Bones, Sound Teeth 


Cocomalt is fortified with Vitamin D under license 
granted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. Each ounce of Cocomalt contains not less than 
81 U.S.P. Vitamin D units. Cocomalt also has a 
rich Calcium and Phosphorous content. Each cup or 
glass of Cocomalt in milk provides .32 gram of 
Calcium and .28 gram of Phosphorus. 
FRE TO NURSES, DIETICIANS, 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


We will be glad to send you a professional sample of 
Cocomalt. Simply mail coupon with your name and address 


| R. B. Davis Co.., Dept. 2-K, Hoboken, N. J. 
| Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt without | 
charge. 

PO a iaisace a ce eats see Oaes eae ee 

| Po TS Eee a ne a RS nes ny Ne 

| Cit av itiudaccnnasumecneebaumen MIE Neaciciscnipaiaaia | 

j Cocomalt is registered trade-mark of R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N.J. 
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TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 


in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu, 
Two diet booklets, ‘‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 
Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 


of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 
Interesting illustrated charts, recent and 
authoritative pamphlets, reading refer- 


ences to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E and 
G. Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 
nomics authorities. Supplied gratis. 
Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 


should be in every child's 
them the importance 
nutrition, 


A copy 
hands to show 


1 proper 


5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 


or more, 2 cents each 


Price, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 








WHITE SAUCE Tastes better with 


AyG0s7 


Stir ina enbpoontel of Angostura after 
White Sauce is cooked 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 








DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN. 





CANDY, DEEP-FAT 





THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures. 
Guards health by showing proper fat 




















temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chromium, 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable 

Other Types—35c Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
Sc. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00, 
Bath (floats) $0c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores, 
If no dealer near you, order direct, 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D. 

Descriptive folder FREE 

Rochester Manufacturing Co. 

68 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y, 





Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
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A High School Clothing Course 


(Continued from page 326) 


materials is an essential part of the unit, 
as 1s also the recognition of staple fabrics. 
“Hats and Hairdress,” unit 14, applies 
material learned in design to the arrange- 
ment of the hair, and it gives points which 
will aid in the selection of a becoming 
hat. Demonstrations show students how 
t make simple renovations and changes 
that will freshen and re-style a hat. 
“Clothing for the Child,” unit 15, gives 
pointers in selecting suitable and _ health- 
ful garments for children of various ages. 
The next unit, “Clothing for Men and 
Boys,” is a short unit aimed to acquaint 
members with materials, 
and colors suitable for different occasions 
and different weather. In addition this 
unit teaches women some uses for men 


class designs, 


and boys’ discarded clothes. 

Unit 17 is intended to train students to 
become more intelligent buyers of house- 
hold fabrics and to teach them standards 
in relation to draperies, curtains, rugs, 
bedding, pillows, and linen. It is also 
planned that this unit will teach students 
something concerning variations in sizes, 
types, suitability of design for purpose. 

“The Clothing Budget” is a continuation 
of the unit on “Planning the Wardrobe.” 
Through this unit, by the keeping of the 
account, facts learned in spending money 
for clothing can all be summarized. 

\ short lecture at the end of the course 
on the vocational possibilities of the cloth- 
ing and textiles field may reveal to some 
students a future opening in which they 
may develop and use their interest in the 
subject. If the instructor 
should develop, through student investiga- 
a unit in her similar to that 
included in a course on 


time permits, 


tion, course 
which might be 
vocational guidance. 

Throughout the course, the instructor 
must remember that students may lack 
the background and experience necessary 
to be capable of accepting her teachings. 
As in all of the teacher will 
be able to “give” eager 
charges the most, 
but instead, 


education, 
her young and 
not by handing it to 
by first creating in them 
She will so 


them, 
a feeling of a need for it. 
manage her teaching that they are 
‘tantly “getting” what they want in just 
the way that they want to get it. That 
means is seldom teacher activity. “Things 
future are best taught 


con- 


to be used in the 
through their relation to present situations 
id needs,” is a fact that she will bear in 


mind, 


If you have changed your address this 
term be sure to notify the Circulation 
soon as 


Department as possible. 











CANCER CAN 
BE CURED 


in time 
hen discovered 
w 


UT the scourge of cancer can 
be lifted only if we drive home 
the vital importance of 


Early Discovery and Prompt 


Treatment 


Early discovery is made possible in 
many cases by physical examina- 
tions at regular intervals, and im- 
mediate examination on the appear- 
ance of any of the danger signals 
of cancer at any time. 


Help us pass this message to others. 
Buy the Cancer Committee’s labels 
and use them on your packages. 
The money you give helps maintain 
the work. The use of the labels on 
packages shows that you support 
the movement and brings it to the 


attention of others. 


Tue New York Crry CANCER 


COMMITTEE 


--———— MAIL THIS COUPON--—--~- 


York Crry Cancer COMMITTEE 
New York 


New 
165 East 91st Street, 


{] For the $1 at- 
tached, send me 10 
labels and 1 year’s 
subscription to the 
Committee’s new 
publication, “The 
Quarterly Review.” 





Vame 


Address 
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THAT BEGINS in the hITCHEN! 


Free to Teachers... Set of Festive New Holiday Hecipes, 
Tested and Perfected by Gold Medal Test hitchen 


Ready now for class lessons on holiday cooking. Traditional pastries in 
modern guise. Fruit cakes and others to suit the occasion. Entrancing 
cookies, in entrancing variety! Quick breads that spread good cheer around 
the table. Good things to eat that add glow to the holidays—and quicken 
interest in pre-Christmas cooking classes! 

Each recipe thoroughly tested in the Betty Crocker Test Kitchen. The 
complete set of Holiday Recipes sent free on request. Write the Home 
Economics Division. Using this service does not obligate you in any way. 


Send for this Holiday Recipe Set today. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Gold Medal “Kitchen-‘ested”’ Flour, Bisquick, Wheaties 
and Softasilk Cake Flour. sara eal 
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RICH IN IRON, 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, 
VITAMIN D 


Many Uses for this 
Delicious Food-Drink 


—say nurses, dieticians, 
home economists 


OCOMALT has a rich content of Iron, Calcium, 
C Phosphorus, Vitamin D. An ounce of Cocomalt 
(the amount used to make one glass) provides 5 
milligrams of Iron in easily assimilated form. Three 
glasses provide 15 milligrams of available Iron, the 
amount recognized as the average daily nutritional 
requirement. 

A glass of Cocomalt in milk provides .33 gram of 
Calcium, .26 gram of Phosphorus, 81 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin D. Cocomalt is easily digested, quickly as- 
similated, Delicious hot or cold, tempting to young 
and old! Taken hot before retiring, it helps induce 
sound, restful sleep 

Cocomalt is sold at grocery, drug and department 
stores in 4-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans, Also avail- 
able in 5-lb. cans for professional use, at a special price. 


FRE TO NURSES, DIETICIANS, 
HOME ECONOMISTS 

We will be glad to send you a professional sample of 

Cocomalt. Simply mail coupon with your name and ac dress. 


r 
| R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 2-L, Hoboken, N. J. 








| Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt without | 

charge. 
Nec ctdenbdeadbanbeuaiiiienan 
| Address_.- | 
| LD RENO Cg ee a Ee Te | 
{ 


j Cocomalt is registered trade-mark of R.B. Davis Co.,Hoboken,N.J. 
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Checked and Re-Checked 


And Gathered into ONE 


Booklet for Your Convenience 


To Teachers of Home Economics: 


I think the Household Finance library on consumer 
education is valuable for your daily use because it offers 
a concise, short-cut method of study and reference. Each 
title (see list below) saves the teacher time because it 
gathers into one booklet authentic information that is 
widely scattered and not easily accessible. 


, All authentic sources are drawn from in the prepara- 
tion of these booklets—the resulting text being a prac- 
tical digest of all that is new, standard, reliable. No 
sooner is a booklet printed than we set about revising the 
work in the light of new data from authoritative sources. 
I recommend our booklets to you in your study and 
class-work as being up-to-date, authentic—as well as 
easy to read, study and apply to practical problems. 


Bernice Dodge 


HOME ECONOMIST 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3046M, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 196 offices in 135 cities 


FORO OHO OEE EE EEE EEEE EES SER ESEEEEEEEESESEEEESESESEOOEESESE EOS EREESESESSEEEEES 


ORDER BLANK— EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Doctor or Famiry Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3046-M, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


f Money Management for Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
Households, the budget book. nancial plans for the great adventure. 


Cc] “Let the Women Dothe Work,’’ a Stretching the Food Dollar, full 

an amusing but convincing argu- of ideas on how to save money on 
ment for making the wife busi- food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
ness manager of the home. food economy. 


Burr Biacxsurn 


E Bernice Dopce 
Research Director i 


ome Economist 


Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
lout how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is t wo 
for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 
at any Household Finance office. 


© Poultry, Eggs and Fish O Meat 0 Cosmetics 
(] Sheets, Blankets, Table D Kitchen Utensils © Gasoline and Oil 
Linen and Towels CO Furs O Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


O) Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 
O Shoes and Stockings . ‘ 
Fl ri 
O Silk, Rayon and other Syn- C) Floor Coverings Agent : 
thetic Fabrics 0 Dairy Products 0 Automobile Tires 
There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 
No. 18, ‘“‘Dinnerware”’ and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators."" Send usa subscrip- 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. 


OJ Children’s Playthings and 
0 Wool Clothing Books 
© Soap and other Cleansing 
8 


Enclosed find $................ in stamps; please send booklets checke* to: 





NAME 


ADDRESS........... siecle cea laniaabiaaicadantinoe 
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TO FOOD ESSENTIALS 
IN CANNED FOODS 


The Home Economics Department of the clarify the fundamental nutritional facts about 
American Can Company in cooperation with food — facts valuable for teaching, lecturing or 
the Research Department has prepared a series writing. 

of eight picture-charts in full color (11¥4"x25'%"), These charts are now ready for distribution. 
illustrating the Vitamins, Minerals, Proteins Write for a Free set today. Use it for classroom 
and other essentials of various canned foods. work, lectures, etc., for an instructive course in 
Each of these charts has been designed to fundamental nutrition, 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE aS NEW YORK, N. Y 


We Manufacture Cans ... We Do No Canning 


por. N.> good” 
he anne? 





S 


The Seal of Acceptance de 


notes that the statements in 
1S 

the above charts are accept- pee ie 

able to the Council on Foods 


of the American Medical 


3,0 ptt at’ mee 


2 


Association. 


( r\ sa!" 
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The Favorite 
Fruit of The Season 


WILL BRIGHTEN UP YOUR CLASSES 
JUST AS IT DOES SO MANY DELIGHTFUL DISHES 





HERE is so much satisfaction in pre- 
paring dishes which are as attractive as 
they are delicious that fresh Eatmor Cran- 
berries should be your first choice in plan- 
ning lessons this Fall. 
Show your pupils how many desserts, 
salads, relishes and cocktails—in addition 
to the traditional cranberry sauce—can be 


easily and economically prepared with Eat- 
mor Cranberries. 

Point out to them the importance of the 
cranberry’s rich ruby-red color in making 
their meals more attractive and creating ap- 
petite appeal. 

Tell them how much better other foods 
taste when served with fresh cranberries. 
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TEN-MINUTE 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 


(Stewed Cranberries ) 


1 pound or quart (4 cups) 
cranberries 

2 cups water 

1% to 2 Cups sugar 


METHOD: Boil sugar and 
water together 5 minutes; 
add cranberries and boil 
without stirring (5 minutes 
is usually sufficient) until all 
the skins pop open. Remove 
from the fire when the pop- 
ping stops, and allow the 
sauce to remain in vessel un- 
disturbed until cool. 














@ FREE > 


This attractive new rec- 
ipe booklet—profusely 
illustrated with beauti- 
ful color photographs 
of favorite cranberry 
dishes. Includes recipes 
for Cranberry Pies, 
Sauces, Puddings, 
Cakes, Relishes, Salads, 
etc. Send for it today. 


CRANBERRY JUICE COCKTAIL 


This is a superb drink. You can drink it 
“straight.” You can mix it with ginger ale 
or other beverages. You can use it as a base 
for fruit punches and fruit cups. It is eco- 
nomical and easy to make. 

4 cups water 

4 cups cranberries 

24 cup granulated sugar 
METHOD: Cook cranberries and water un- 
til all the skins pop open (about 5 minutes ). 
Strain through cheese cloth. Bring the juice 
to boiling point, add sugar and boil for 2 
minutes. Serve cold. For future use put in 
sterilized bottles, well-corked and sealed. 
For large quantity use: 
20 pounds cranberries 8% a sugar 

5 gallons of water Cook as above 


Dept. PH. 
Name 
City & State 


School 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway, New York City 


CRANBERRY ORANGE RELISH 
(No Cooking) 


The aristocrat of relishes. Particu- 
larly good with all meats, hot or cold. 


1 pound (4 cups) cranberries 
1 to 1% oranges 
2 cups sugar 


METHOD: Putcranberriesthrough 
meat grinder. Pare orange with 
el vg remove seeds; trim off 
white membrane (leaving the pulp 
exposed on the surface). Put rind 
and pulp through grinder, mix 
with sugar and berries. Let stand a 
few hours before serving. For fu- 
ture use pour in glasses, cover 
with paraffin. 
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